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Case Work—Today and Fifty Years Ago 


FLoRENCE T. WAITE 


ROM old newspaper clippings and one 

or two other sources I have gleaned some 
typical case problems that confronted the 
hypothetical case worker of 1890. These are 
largely cases that the charity organization 
society of one city was bringing to public 
attention in the hope of obtaining help for 
them : 


1. A widow, compelled to break up her home, 
wants a good home for a 15-year-old daughter— 
if possible, where she can remain in school. 

2. A widow with five children asks for work. 
Failing that, she should have assistance. 

3. A widow with four small children is looking 
for work. A mass of iron fell on her husband 
at his place of work a few days ago. 

4. A poor woman wants a coat for a 12-year-old 
boy who gives her all his earnings. 

5. A widow aged 59, with a sickly boy of 16, 
makes vests at 14 cents apiece. By sewing 12 
hours a day she is able to complete three. Her 
eyes are weak and the use of cheap spectacles has 
“reduced her nearly to blindness.” 

6. A widow wants an overcoat for her consump- 
tive son. 

7. Husband has typhoid fever; wife and one child 
quite ill. 

8. Husband has been ill six weeks with malarial 
fever. Six little children. 

9. Man out of work. His three little children 
have all been ill with diphtheria. They are out of 
everything. 

10. Father, mother, and six children, all getting 
over typhoid fever. They all sleep in one room. 
The neighbors are caring for them and the Over- 
seer of the Poor gives them some food. 

11. The mother of a family liviag on the third 
floor takes in washing. She carries all her water 
up from the canal. 


We are safe in assuming that the case 
worker of 1890 expected to use available 
community resources for the benefit of her 
clients. What resources did she find to use? 

First of all, she would have wished to 
know what agencies were already helping 
these families. But the first social service 
exchange in the United States was still six- 
teen years away. Usually the charity or- 
ganization society maintained a list of 
those receiving public relief, and if it had 
been fortunate enough to win the co-opera- 
tion of the larger relief societies, it might be 
registering their cases also. By and large, 
however, it was, as Miss Richmond de- 
scribed it, a “ philanthropic free riot,” and 
our case worker would have had need of 
stout legs and determination if she suc- 
ceeded in linking up with the various agen- 
cies helping her families. 

Several families in this group are widows 
with young children—so many, in fact, that 
one wonders whether being a husband was 
one of the extra-hazardous occupations in 
1890. Perhaps we might also say that being 
a child in 1890 was a hazardous occupation 
since he was less likely to survive than the 
child of 1940 and more likely to lose one or 
both parents prematurely. He carried more 
of the risks of life and death. The children 
of the man on whom the mass of iron fell 
would be grown up and married themselves 
before the first Workmen’s Compensation 
Act was passed. 

What relief resources could be drawn 
upon for this group of fatherless families? 
A pension? It would be twenty-one years 
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before the first mothers’ assistance law was 
passed. What was available in 1890? In 
several large cities public relief had been 
done away with because of waste, duplica- 
tion, lack of investigation of need, and sordid 
political abuses. In those cities where it was 
given, it was likely to be limited to dry 
groceries issued from the city storeroom; 
coal at stipulated intervals; and perhaps 
shoes for the school children. This might 
be supplemented by a relief society but as 
late as 1911 Frederic Almy declared at the 
National Conference that “ many relief so- 
cieties in intelligent cities make it a rule 
never to give more than fifty dollars a year 
to one family.t It is doubtful if they were 
giving more in 1890. The concept of regu- 
lar, dependable assistance based on budget- 
ary needs was almost unknown at that time. 
The more advanced charity organization 
societies did have the concept of “ seeing 
families through” and of organizing re- 
sources to meet their needs. Thus through 
the later nineties and the early years of the 
new century a concept of adequacy was de- 
veloping. Even so, it was not until 1903 
that an objective measure of adequacy based 
on allowances for individual budget items 
came into use. The minor relief societies 
and the churches could help here and there; 
but that was the trouble—it was here and 
there. 

Your case worker of 1890, then, could not 
bring to the aid of fatherless families—or 
any other families for that matter—a relief 
plan that bore any real relationship to the 
minimum subsistence needs of those families. 

One thing that strikes us as we delve irto 
these early records is the matter-of-factness 
with which the women in these fatherless 
families accepted the necessity for being the 
main support of their large flocks. How did 
the case worker help them get the work 
they were seeking? Send them over to the 
State Employment Service? No such easy 
“out” for the case worker of 1890. Some 
charity organization societies had employ- 
ment bureaus. I judge that societies may 
have made considerable use of paid adver- 
tisements for jobs for individual clients, as 
well as appeals for work in the news 


*“Adequate Relief,” by Frederic Almy, Proceed- 
ings of National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, 1911, p. 284. 


columns. Day nurseries, churches, and aid 
societies undoubtedly were a channel for 
some day-work and housework opportuni- 
ties. But the literature of the period gives 
plenty of testimony to the real scratching 
around that the case worker of that time had 
to do if she helped her client obtain work. 
The case worker of 1940 may still need to 
scratch if her clients are to obtain work, but 
in a restricted area. 

One of the first questions that the widow 
with the five children would have put to the 
case worker is this: “ How will I manage 
about the children when I am working?” 
The case worker did have an answer for 
this question. The public conscience had 
long been uneasy about what happened to 
the children of working mothers. One thing 
that had been done to relieve that conscience 
was the establishment of day nurseries—a 
movement that began in the late fifties in the 
east and reached Ohio in the early eighties. 
Probably these nurseries served only those 
women who were within walking distance. 
At any rate, I hate to think about that 
widow and her brood waiting in the dead of 
winter on the corner for the unheated horse- 
car that came clumping up the track so 
slowly and so infrequently. 

If our case worker was concerned about 
the widow’s opportunities for social life and 
education in home-making, what could she 
suggest to meet that need? Little, I think, 
that was not under religious, and usually 
strongly evangelistic, auspices. The most 
common resource was the mothers’ club. 
The most vivid picture of such a club meet- 
ing I found in the records of an Akron or- 
ganization for the year 1885. “One hundred 
mothers,” the report says, “ sat in chairs in 
rows arranged like a school. All had on 
white aprons given them by the committee.” 
They were sewing. And what do you sup- 
pose the material was they were sewing on? 
It was hundreds of yards of black and white 
bunting used during General Grant’s funeral. 
The white bunting was being converted into 
sheets and the black into dress linings. 

Had this mothers’ club been at the Central 
Friendly Inn in my city, besides learning 
how to make and mend garments, our widow 
might have received instruction in “ house- 
keeping, management of children, morals 
and hygiene, and the duties of every-day 
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Christian life.” There would have been 
something at the Inn for the children, too: 
For boys there was a boys’ reading room 
and membership in the boys’ brigade or the 
uniformed Knights of Temperance; for girls 
the cooking school and the “ kitchen garden 
department,” where little girls learned how 
to do laundry work, sweep, dust, set tables, 
and so on. Also there was the girls’ club 
where physical culture, music, and a “ spe- 
cial training for missionary work” were 
taught. 

I wonder what the case worker would 
have done, or could have done, about that 
twelve-year-old boy who was turning over 
all his earnings to his mother. The com- 
pulsory education law in force in 1890 pro- 
vided that children from eight to fourteen 
must attend school and that no child under 
fourteen could be employed during the 
school term. Perhaps this lad was doing 
summer work but in Ohio the first truant 
officers were just beginning their work and, 
in addition, I believe most authorities hesi- 
tated to enforce compulsory education laws 
rigidly in the case of widows, who obviously 
needed whatever income their children could 
bring in. 

The case worker of 1940 meets illness in 
her travels among her clients, but what 
case worker of 1940 has come across a 
family of eight all ill with typhoid fever, or 
a family where three children are ill with 
diphtheria, or one where the father is ill with 
malaria? These diseases hardly exist for the 
case worker of 1940 but they were frequent 
and tragic realities in the case loads of 1890. 

Take the widow with the consumptive 
son. How many consumptive sons and 
daughters and fathers and mothers there. 
were in 1890! Recently my own agency has 
been destroying some of the case records of 
early years. This has involved reviewing 
records, one by one, from 1904 to 1910. 
Tuberculosis crops out in those records with 
appalling frequency as a reason for the 
family’s need of aid, and mortality statistics 
show that one-tenth of the death rate in 1904 
was due to tuberculosis. In his recent book,? 
Edward T. Devine, in telling about the work 
of the New York C.O.S. Tuberculosis Com- 
mittee, says that many of the families under 


*When Social Work Was Young, Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1939, p. 91. 
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that agency’s care had one or more incipient 
or advanced cases of tuberculosis, and he 
mentions a city block known as the Lung 
Block, from which 263 cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis had been reported to the Health 
Department within a space of a few years. 

The great programs of prevention of com- 
municable disease were still years in the 
future. In our city, at any rate, the case 
worker could not have picked up the tele- 
phone and passed the responsibility on easily 
to some medical agency. There was no visit- 
ing nurse service, public or private, no diag- 
nostic centers. Our City Hospital was only 
one year old. It was not until 1891 that it 
opened an annex for contagious diseases. 
The year 1904 marked the first attempt to 
segregate advanced cases of tuberculosis 
from other hospital patients, and 1905 
marked the opening of the first tuberculosis 
dispensary. 

Our worker might have called in the ward 
doctor, a private practitioner who was paid 
by the city for calls on indigent patients. 
Ministrations to the stricken family devolved 
on neighbors, relatives, and volunteer visi- 
tors from churches or charitable agencies. 

We have already remarked upon the rela- 
tively large number of widows the case 
worker of 1890 found in her case load. If 
we add to that the families rendered tem- 
porarily or permanently dependent by the 
devastating diseases we have just mentioned, 
it gives us an idea how large the proper 
relief cost of a case load of that time would 
have been. Consider, if you will, how much 
painful effort the worker of a charity organi- 
zation society, with only emergency relief 
funds at its disposal, would have to put 
forth to mobilize from public relief sources, 
from relief societies, churches, and individ- 
ual philanthropists even the inadequate help 
characteristic of the period. 

There was one thing that the case worker 
of 1890 found plenty of—and that was 
orphanages! The extent to which placement 
of children for poverty alone was taking 
place in the nineties is indicated by Dr. 
Devine’s statement about the beginnings of 
the New York C.O.S. Committee on De- 
pendent Children. The Department of Pub- 
lic Charities in the later nineties gave the 
agency permission to examine applications 
filed by parents for commitment of children 
“and to select for treatment in its own way 
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cases in which it seemed probable that pri- 
vate assistance in the home would make its 
dismemberment unnecessary. By the usual 
methods of organized charity, the required 
private assistance was obtained from rela- 
tives, friends, neighbors, employers, or, fail- 
ing these, from relief societies or individuals. 
In its first year the committee by these 
methods saved some five hundred children 
from commitment to institutions, about one- 
third of all the applications examined.” * 
As the development of social work and social 
thinking in the Middle West lagged behind 
that of the older eastern cities, I have con- 
siderable doubt whether the case worker of 
1890 in Cleveland had yet heard of the prin- 
ciple as a principle that insufficient income 
should not be a cause for placement. I do 
not mean, of course, that she would not have 
deplored such disruption and struggled in 
many individual cases to prevent it. 

Given a case of temporary illness or brief 
unemployment, where could the case worker 
of those early days have directed a family 
for a loan to tide them over? If we think 
the 3 per cent a month on chattel mortgages, 
the legal charge in Ohio at the present time, 


is excessive, what would we think about the 


10 to 15 per cent charge exacted by the 
money-lenders of that earlier era? The 
annals of that time contain almost unbeliev- 
able stories of extortion and it was the ex- 
periences of our professional forebears in 
trying to help the victims of loan sharks that 
led to the establishment of benevolent loan 
associations and remedial loan legislation. 

So one might go on ad infinitum—point- 
ing out the social and individual family 
problems confronting the case worker of 
1890 and the limited means at her command 
for dealing with them. 


The Basis for Professional Practice 


I have been talking about this case worker 
of 1890 but perhaps the question that has 
been nagging your minds is this: Was there 
any such thing as case work or a case worker 
in 1890? Not under that name. Those 
terms did not begin to find their way into 
our professional literature until the first 
decade of this century, and it was not until 
1912 that one finds the term “ case work” 
embodied in the title of a National Confer- 


*Ibid., p. 57. 


ence paper. It has taken the big depression 
of the thirties to give the term case worker 
currency in the common speech. In the 
nineties the paid workers who were deal- 
ing with individual families were called 
“ agents.” 

To what extent did paid service exist in 
1890? In that year the Committee on 
Charity Organization of the National Con- 
ference reported that there were in the 
United States 78 societies operating under 
C.O.S. methods wholly or in part, and the 
total number of paid workers of 37 of these 
agencies was 174.4 Among the paid workers 
of this era there was a wide range of compe- 
tence, vision, and initiative. In 1893 Homer 
Folks said there were three fairly distinct 
types to be found among the salaried em- 
ployees—and I presume he was thinking of 
executives—of charitable agencies: One was 
the man considerably past middle age, char- 
acterized by unusual goodness, who had out- 
lived his usefulness in other lines ; the second 
type was characterized by excellent clerical 
ability. The third type differed from the 
other two in that the man considered the 
work a profession.’ Fortunately a number 
of the third type had found their way into 
the charity organization movement of the 
late seventies and the eighties. They had 
no special preparation for their task but they 
brought with them enthusiasm, unbounded 
optimism and courage, and a deep convic- 
tion about certain fundamentals differentiat- 
ing the work of the charity organization 
society from that of the old-line relief 
agency. 

The names of Robert W. Hebbard, 
Charles D. Kellogg, and Josephine Shaw 
Lowell may be only names to the family case 
worker of 1940 but their efforts in the New 
York C.O.S. over a period of fifteen years 
had resulted in a staff of workers who com- 
manded the respect and admiration of 
Edward T. Devine when, in 1896, he 
launched his distinguished career as general 
secretary of the C.0.S. In his book he pays 
tribute to this group of staff workers who 
taught their brilliant young executive many 
things. Because this is the only source from 

*“ Report of Committee on Charity Organiza- 
tion,” Proceedings National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, 1890, p. 25. 

*“ College Graduates in Benevolent Work,” Pro- 


ceedings International Congress of Charities, Cor- 
rection and Philanthrophy, 1893, Section vii, p. 21. 
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which I have been able to derive a picture of 
these practitioners of the nineties, what they 
believed, what they were concerned about, 
and what they tried to do about it, I quote 
Dr. Devine’s description at length: 

“Tt was from them I learned the harm of easy 
relief-giving, the necessity of enforcing parental 
responsibility, the importance of family solidarity, 
the principle that every one in need probably has 
some natural source of relief if one looks far 
enough, the fact that no two cases are alike and 
that different things must be done for different 
people according to their needs, i.e., their actual 
needs as ascertained by thorough investigation, the 
value of co-operation—when you can get it—and 
the perverse obstinacy of so many otherwise intel- 
ligent people about co-operation except on their 
own terms. 

“These splendid women had a firm grasp of 
these and similar elementary principles of organized 
charity. They had a horror of dirt and vice and 
cruelty and overcrowding in dark, ill-ventilated 
rooms. They used the relief which they obtained 
for their families to feed the hungry, to give shelter 
and clothing to those in need of them, to keep 
them supplied with fuel in winter; but also to 
raise their standard of living—though they might 
not have called it that—to get them into better 
ventilated rooms, to teach the mothers how to care 
for their children, to keep them longer at school, 
to get them examined if there seemed to be a need 
of medical or hospital care, to get them to the hills 
or the sea shore in hot weather. They may have 
missed indications of subtler needs which modern 
social workers are trained to observe; but they 
had a keen ear for evasions and inconsistencies, a 
quick appreciation of genuine distress, a serene 
confidence that something could be done even in 
the most hopeless cases, provided the necessary 
co-operation could be secured, and provided the 
plan adopted by the committee when the facts were 
all in was accepted in good faith and acted upon.” * 


Now the practice that Dr. Devine de- 
scribes was that of the vanguard of family 
case workers. It was such agencies as those 
in Boston, Baltimore, and New York that 
laid the basis for professional practice and 
gave definitive shape to that method of social 
treatment which was later to be called case 
work. The body of practice they were de- 


veloping was to be the inspiration of de- - 


velopments that came much later in the 
Middle West. 

In these days when we are perpetually 
gnawed by feelings of guilt over the shoals 
of professional literature we never get 


*Ibid., pp. 33-34. 
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around to reading, it will do us no harm to 
consider what the worker of 1890 had to 
guide her in these new and uncharted paths. 
Only one year before a young woman who 
was a bookkeeper in a Baltimore hotel had 
been hired as assistant treasurer of the 
Baltimore C.O.S. by the chairman of the 
Board of Managers. That young woman 
was Mary E. Richmond and it would be 
twenty-seven years before the publication of 
that monumental book which was, and de- 
served to be, for many years the family case 
worker’s Bible. I am referring, of course, 
to Social Diagnosis." It would be four years 
before the able and scholarly young social 
worker and educator, Amos Warner, would 
publish his American Charities,’ destined to 
be for decades a standard textbook in 
American colleges. In 1891 the New York 
C.O.S. would begin the publication of 
Charities Review, later to be known as 
Charities and the Commons, and still later 
as The Survey. Not until 1907 would a 
group of family agencies begin to issue leaf- 
lets which would serve as an exchange of 
their experience, and not until 1920 would 
our professional journal, THe Famity, 
make its appearance. The worker of 1890 
had at her disposal a considerable literature 
on relief both from Engand and this side of 
the water—a literature that justly made her 
very dubious about the effects of relief on 
its recipients. There were the National 
Conference Proceedings—16 volumes repre- 
senting as many years. There was Mrs. 
Lowell’s book on Public Relief and Private 
Charity. For inspiration there were the 
writings of Octavia Hill, whose sensitive 
perceptions still warm our hearts today. 
For hair-raisers there were The Jukes,’° 
and The Tribe of Ishmael.‘ Alexander 
Johnson testifies to the eagerness with which 
those early C.O.S. workers grasped at pub- 
lications that would throw light on the tasks 
to be done and the way to do them. He says 
that a four-page leaflet published in New 
Haven sold 50,000 copies, while a 24-page 
pamphlet published by the Boston A.C. had 
™ Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1917. 


* Thos. Crowell, New York, 1894. 
ee Shaw Lowell, Putnam, New York, 
1 


® Robert L. Dugdale, Putnam, New York, 1877. 
“Oscar C. McCulloch, Indianapolis Charity Or- 
ganization Society, 1888. 
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a circulation of more than 100,000 copies.** 

The need of a training school for social 
workers was first voiced publicly in this 
country by Miss Anna Dawes in 1893 at the 
International Congress of Charities and 
Correction. Echoing Miss Dawes’ demand, 
Miss Richmond wrote in 1897: “ What an 
incalculable gain to humanity when those 
who are doctoring social diseases in many 
departments of charitable work shall have 
found a common ground of agreement and be 
forced to recognize certain established prin- 
ciples as underlying all effective service!” ** 

In 1898 the New York C.O.S. initiated 
summer classes for social workers, the fore- 
runner of the New York School of Social 
Work. So you see how determined those 
family workers of 1890 were to understand 
what they were doing and to learn better 
ways of doing it. 

I have said that the case workers of 1890 
were called “agents.” Now the dictionary 
defines an agent as “a person entrusted with 
the business of another.” That defines with 
considerable exactness the position of the 
district agent of the C.O.S. Whose business 
was it that was entrusted to her? It was the 
business of the philanthropic public as rep- 
resented by the unpaid volunteers on the 
district committee, which Dr. Devine tells 
us “made the decisions, supervised the in- 
vestigations, and so far as friendly visitors 
could be secured, actually had the greater 
part of the contact with the poor in their 
homes. To be sure, the first investigation, 
the clerical office work, the keeping of finan- 
cial and social case records normally fell on 
the paid staff; but the chairman and mem- 
bers of the district committees were ex- 
pected to know on what principles aid should 
be obtained or refused. . . . They were on 
the look-out for slovenly case work, illegible 
or unintelligible records, stupidity in action 
or in contacts, and in general for the pro- 
tection of the human interests of their fami- 
lies and the standards of case work by paid 
and volunteer visitors and by the voluntary 
or official agencies whose assistance they 
enlisted.” ** 


® Alexander Johnson: Adventures in Social Wel- 
fare, published by the author, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
1923, p. 69. 

“The Need of a Training School in Applied 
Philanthropy,” by Mary E. Richmond, Proceedings 
of National Conference of Charities and Correction, 
1897, p. 183. 

“Edward T. Devine: Jbid., pp. 46-48. 


In these days when the job is so largely 
in the hands of the paid worker, it might do 
us good to reflect on a period when the 
volunteer was the professional, if I may put 
it that way. At the National Conference of 
1890 those 37 societies who reported that 
they had 174 paid workers reported also 
that they had 2,917 friendly visitors. At the 
close of the eighties the Boston Associated 
Charities had about a thousand volunteer 
visitors, and in 1895 the Baltimore agency 
had more than 400.1° As conceived by the 
early charity organization society workers, 
this group of friendly visitors was a prac- 
tical expression of the brotherhood of man, 
an effort to “ knit all classes together in the 
bonds of mutual help and good will.” Cer- 
tain it is that in that day the volunteer’s 
first-hand knowledge of the problems of indi- 
vidual families coupled with a strong feeling 
of personal responsibility gave impetus and 
support to many movements for the better- 
ment of human life. 

It is interesting to note that this cardinal 
principle of the charity organization so- 
ciety—the use of the volunteer visitor—kept 
getting harder to reconcile with another 


- cardinal principle, which was the principle 


of sustained individual treatment based on a 
knowledge of the facts in the individual case. 
It became increasingly clear that the gather- 
ing and interpretation of those facts, the 
technical character of many of the services, 
and the consistency of effort required in case 
treatment could be achieved only by full- 
time workers and a professional discipline. 


Changes in Emphasis 


These early family agency workers laid 
the foundations of case work method and 
technique. The best that we have today was 
implicit in the best of that day. From the 
first there was the conception of investiga- 
tion as diagnostic and leading to a plan for 
curing the difficulty. Not for long would 
family workers rest content with the state- 
ment made by a worker in 1883: “It is 
very surprising to think of the large number 
of men who desert their wives for no reason 
whatever.” They made a start when they 
began to count the number of family de- 
serters they encountered in a year. They 


%* Frank D. Watson: The Charity Organization 
Movement in the United States. 
New York, 1922, p. 272. 
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began to observe and record objective fac- 
tual data about individual deserters and the 
circumstances of their desertion. By way of 
treatment they tried exhortation, persuasion, 
arrest and imprisonment, giving relief, with- 
holding relief, the breaking up of the home 
and placement of children. They were 
baffled and tantalized by their failures. They 
pushed this way and that for answers to the 
questions: ‘‘ What sort of men desert their 
wives? What sort of wives do they desert, 
and under what circumstances? How can 
individual deserters and their families be 
helped?’’ They became more and more 
aware of the complexity of human behavior. 
Behind the superficial causes of desertion, 
they saw that there were other causes, and 
they kept pushing back for something more 
fundamental to aid them in understanding 
and treating family desertion problems. 
Back in 1905 Lillian Brandt, of the New 
York C.O.S., in studying 574 cases of 
family desertion, discovered that almost one- 


third of the men left just before or just after, 


the birth of a child. It would be a quarter 
century before case workers would under- 
stand the real meaning of that but mean- 
while the struggle to understand was moving 
ahead. 

I use desertion as an illustration of my 
point that, from the earliest times to the 
present, a continuing curiosity about and a 
desire to understand the real nature of the 
human problems brought to it have been 
characteristic of family case work. There 
are good practical reasons why case work 
developed around the relief function, for the 
relief function, which often necessitated long- 
continued or repeated contact, kept the case 
worker’s failures, using that term broadly, 
constantly before her, forcing her to new 
efforts at understanding and treatment. 
This urgent necessity to understand and to 
find more precise and effective treatment 
methods has led to an open receptivity— 
wide-open, some of our critics would say— 
to the contributions of other fields, notably 
from the fields of psychology and psycho- 
analysis. Sometimes in our eagerness we 
have forgotten or misjudged the value of 
some of the longer-established elements of 
practice. Then, we have had to go back, 
re-examine those elements of practice, and 
see how they might be reincorporated in the 
interest of a sounder and more substantial 
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job. During the earlier part of our fifty- 
year period the stress was on external and 
objective facts. In more recent years we 
have been traveling through a period in 
which the stress has been on elusive sub- 
jective facts. I believe we have now entered 
a period when we see the importance and 
necessity of both kinds of facts for defi- 
nition of problem and for determination of 
treatment. 

At intervals in these fifty years there has 
appeared a book written by a person who 
could take the content of our daily jobs and 
find in it meanings that we had caught 
glimpses of here and there but could not 
fashion into any meaningful whole. I have 
already named Social Diagnosis as one of 
those books. Such a book too was Grace 
Marcus’ Some Aspects of Relief in Family 
Case Work.® For years we had been 
handling relief but it remained for Miss 
Marcus to bring up to the surface, to iden- 
tify, and describe the subjective meanings 
money and relief have for client and worker. 
For many years we had known that there 
were responses positive and negative be- 
tween clients and workers and that some- 
times treatment was strangely facilitated or 
strangely hindered by intangibles in this re- 
sponse but it remained for Virginia Robin- 
son in her book, A Changing Psychology in 
Social Case Work ** to show the many-sided 
meanings of the worker-client relationship 
for client and for worker and the funda- 
mental importance of the relationship in case 
treatment. 

In thinking of shifts of emphasis in family 
case work we shall remember that until com- 
paratively recent years, the family case 
worker expected, even though she did not 
always accomplish it, to know all the mem- 
bers of the family, to be actively in touch 
with different members of the family at the 
same time, to concern herself with various 
problems in terms of the family as a whole. 
Her contacts with the family were largely 
in the home. She knew the physical aspects 
of the home. As she sat in the kitchen, 
neighbors and relatives dropped in, the chil- 
dren came and went, and in repeated visits 
these little cross-sections of family life fell 
into a family pattern. 

** Charity Organization Society, New York, 1929. 


University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., 1934. 
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It seems to me that there are three con- 
verging streams of influence that have 
tended toward marked modification in the 
case worker’s approach. One is the very 
much greater awareness on the part of case 
workers of strains, jealousies, and antag- 
onisms to be found among the members of a 
family. Through experience she has found 
that sometimes efforts with two members of 
a family are defeated by three-cornered feel- 
ings, the case worker being at one corner. 
This has tended toward a concentration of 
contact with one member of the family and 
it has tended also to transfer the contact 
from the home to the office. 

Another influence has been a growing 
realization by case workers that people vary 
in the kind and amount of help they want 
and need. Thus the case worker considers 
that she should not blithely assume that her 
services are wanted by all the members of 
the family and in all the family problems. 
This thinking represents partly, I believe, 
a reaction on the part of case workers to 
some tendency of ours in the past to take 
over the family too completely, and some- 
times I fear, too overpoweringly. 

A third influence is a general social influ- 
ence which has its effects on case workers 
as well as upon other people. I am thinking 
of the increasing emphasis which has been 
building up in our American philosophy over 
the years on the rights of the individual, 
and the decreasing emphasis on his respon- 
sibilities as a member of the family and as 
a member of society. Case workers cannot 
escape entirely from a current philosophy of 
life and this, I think, sometimes has led us 
to center too exclusively on a single member 
of a family, to think too exclusively of what 
he wants, without seeing clearly enough how 
that affects other members of the family. 
Sometimes by dealing with him in such an 
isolated fashion, we have fallen in with his 
own pattern of needing to have everything, 
including the case worker, for himself. 

Another factor that has entered in has 


been our own awkwardness and fearfulness 
while we have been trying to learn to use 
in treatment our increased understanding of 
personality. My guess would be that as we 
gain assurance we shall find ourselves mov- 
ing about more comfortably and confidently 
in the family group, using our awareness of 
family strains more positively and flexibly 
than at present. But whether in 1890 or 
1940, any case treatment that merits the 
name family case work must know how the 
treatment of an individual member is related 
to and is affecting the interests of the family, 
of which the individual is a member. 

I imagine most family case workers, be- 
ginning with those pioneers of the nineties 
and continuing down to the present, have 
had implicitly or explicitly as their aim in 
treatment to help their clients live socially 
useful lives—this not alone because of the 
benefit to society but also because it means 
the most substantial and enduring satisfac- 
tion for the client. But what is the socially 
useful life? It is the life that gives as well 
as takes, that acknowledges the rights of 
others while asserting its own, that accepts 
duties and responsibilities as well as privi- 
leges and immunities. And so I would say 
that any case treatment that contracts rather 
than expands the client’s capacity for the 
things I have just mentioned falls short of 
social usefulness. (You will observe that I 
have been thinking about what it takes to 
live in a democracy that hopes to survive.) 

For me it has been an inspiring experi- 
ence to turn back the pages of history and 
spend some time with the leaders and prac- 
titioners of family case work in the nineties. 
Across the fifty years I salute their moral 
earnestness, their high purpose, their cour- 
age, and their vision. One thing I see with 
new realization—that nothing new in social 
work, nothing new in case work, appears 
spontaneously and full-blown. Everything 
rests on and is made possible by what has 
gone before, and that was just as true in 
1890 as it is in 1940. 
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Newer Trends in Child Placement 
H. S. Lippman, M.D. 


HE use of foster homes continues to be 

the method of choice for the child who 
needs a substitute home. There appears to 
be a growing feeling that foster home place- 
ment is a less useful therapeutic device than 
we formerly thought it to be. To a certain 
extent this is due to failures with older chil- 
dren placed for the first time in foster homes. 
The courts have been referring for placement 
many of their undisciplined, rejected adoles- 
cents, hoping thereby to check their aggres- 
sion and delinquency. In general, foster 
home treatment of these boys and girls has 
not been successful. Many such adolescents 
known to me have been carefully treated by 
a foster home agency equipped to deal inten- 
sively with each child, and prepared to pay 
more than the usual rate for care when this 
was important. Cases were chosen during 
the past few years because of their seemingly 
poor prognosis, in an attempt to determine 
whether such children, given sufficient con- 
sideration and treatment, could make a satis- 
factory adjustment in foster homes. Al- 
though there have been fewer failures with 
children given this extra consideration, there 
have been enough to warrant a feeling of 
pessimism about meeting the problems of the 
aggressive adolescent in this manner. This 
especially applies to those who have been 
severely traumatized emotionally, who have 
been rejected and have developed a need to 
make others suffer as they have. Sometimes 
foster parents felt challenged and were deter- 
mined to win over the adolescent and social- 
ize him but they finally gave up in despair, . 
admitting that, in a contest of wills, they 
were no match. Though there are many 
exceptions to this rule, in the main the older 
foster child who does not want a substitute 
home manages not to stay in one. 


The Selection of Foster Homes 


Before discussing the treatment of these 
older children, it will be well to refer to a 
shortcoming in our foster home practices 
responsible for some of the failures with our 
adolescents and many of the failures with 
the younger children. I refer to our methods 
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of determining the suitability of a foster 
home to receive a child. Despite the fact 
that knowing the emotional as well as the 
physical and cultural aspects of a prospective 
foster home has been emphasized again and 
again, its importance has been overlooked. 
With our large case loads, emergency place- 
ments and change of personnel, this is not 
surprising but there is no longer any excuse 
for assigning this important service to new 
and inexperienced workers. Relegating this 
work to the lesser significant duties of the 
child-placing agencies, and emphasizing the 
treatment aspects after the child is placed in 
the home reflect the lack of deep awareness 
of all that is implied when a child is removed 
from his own home and placed with others. 
Even when an experienced worker looks for 
a home, I wonder if she stresses sufficiently 
in her own thinking the fact that these new 
people are to assume the enormous respon- 
sibility of building character traits and atti- 
tudes that the child will carry with him 
through life; will serve as models for his 
behavior ; will be expected to give him love 
and devote themselves to the task of break- 
ing down unfortunate patterns of behavior. 
She must know how the prospective foster 
parents and others who will have contact 
with the child react to the many behavior 
and personality problems any child may pos- 
sess. How can she possibly learn enough 
in one interview with the parents, in one 
home visit, or in two or three casual con- 
tacts? Iam convinced that without a planned 
series of interviews one cannot obtain the 
answers to the perplexing questions that must 
beanswered. Several visits are necessary, if 
for no other reason than to test the home 
under varying periods of stress or strain. 
This testing is as essential in determin- 
ing the fitness of a home as it is for a school 
teacher or psychiatrist to see a child repeat- 
edly to know him even approximately well. 
To be sure, the home finder will not have all 
the answers after a series of interviews but 
she is going to have much more information 
than is being obtained in most of our studies 
preparatory to child placement today. Fail- 
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ure to know the foster home accounts for 
repeated replacements, with resulting lack of 
anchorage for the child, who cannot fail but 
be impressed with the fact that he is a disap- 
pointment and therefore unwanted. There 
is no better preparation for a career of de- 
linquency. Therefore, before we criticize 
foster home placement as a therapeutic de- 
vice, let us make sure that we are selecting 
our homes intelligently and understandingly. 


Work with the Child’s Own Family 


The White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy stressed the importance of 
doing everything possible to improve the 
home for the welfare of the child. Every 
resource must be exhausted before a child is 
removed, since even a very poor home can 
often offer the child a greater feeling of 
security than any good substitute home we 
provide. The task of making a child feel 
secure is more difficult when he comes, as he 
so often does, against his wish and that of 
his parents. He may even have been threat- 
ened by them with foster home placement 
and come with a feeling of anxiety and dis- 
trust. In many instances parents who have 
always made him feel unwanted make a plea 
before the court to keep him in their home, 
and he misconstrues their tears as an indi- 
cation of a love he has always been looking 
for. We often overlook the fact that a child 
in a foster home is different; he senses it 
and so do all those who come into intimate 
contact with him. Perhaps if we took all 
these disadvantages into account before 
placement, we would make a greater effort 
to work intensively with the family and 
make removal necessary in fewer instances. 
When there are several children in one 
family and one child presents particularly 
difficult problems, more will probably be 
‘gained through family service directed 
toward the treatment of the total family 
situation than by the removal of any one 
child. Family agencies have demonstrated 
that many of the problems formerly con- 
sidered hopeless, such as alcoholism, incom- 
patibility, and frequent desertion, may re- 
spond to psychiatric treatment, and most 
modern family agencies are equipped with 
psychiatric treatment facilities. Housekeep- 
ing service may be especially helpful in allow- 
ing children to remain in their own homes 
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when the mother is incapacitated. If this 
service is well supervised, it may prove 
valuable over long periods, and in some 
instances, even if the mother is permanently 
out of the home. We are too apt to con- 
demn the housekeeper program before giv- 
ing it a fair trial. 

Unfortunately, we do not have the means 
to care for the large number of children who 
would have to be removed from vicious 
homes if we dealt adequately with such 
cases. We lack funds and personnel to carry 
through this important service—the biggest 
step in the prevention of delinquency and 
maladjustment. An exhaustive study of 
child neglect in your own community would 
show the magnitude of the problem. You 
would be impressed by the extent to which 
feeblemindedness in the parents plays a role 
in child neglect, dependency, and delinquency. 

There has been some controversy about 
which agency should deal with the family of 
the child who has been removed. Some con- 
tend that the family agency should do this 
work because of its special training in this 
field. It must be clearly understood that 
intensive work with these families is needed. 
In most large cities it is only the private 
family agencies that are equipped to do this. 
Family welfare departments of public agen- 
cies may be as well trained and capable but 
are usually so overburdened with a large 
case load that intensive work with individual 
families is out of the question. Where this 
is the case it would seem preferable to have 
the child-placing agency accept fewer chil- 
dren and be prepared to accept as another 
of its responsibilities the treatment of the 
family of the child who has been placed in 
the foster home. There are a great many 
factors that need attention in order to keep 
the parents sufficiently satisfied with the 
placement not to interfere with the adjust- 
ment the child is making. The conditions or 
attitudes within the family that have made 
removal necessary must be changed before 
a decision is made to return the child to his 
home. This work must continue even after 
the child returns to his own home. In many 
instances the conclusion will be reached that 
a change is not possible and that the child 
cannot safely be returned to his home. 


We have become more aware of the part 
played by the foster father and frequently 
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choose homes because of qualifications pos- 
sessed by him which will be helpful to the 
child. It is apparent, however, that the 
foster father receives too little consideration 
in the selection of the foster home. Perhaps 
this is not a mistake, and our practice has 
been based on a practice that is deeply 
sound, since a large per cent of the chil- 
dren placed in foster homes suffer from 
rejection by the mother. Rejection by the 
father is less traumatic to the child, espe- 
cially if he can be sure of being loved and 
wanted by the mother. It is when this is 
lacking that removal from the home is so 
often necessary. It is logical, therefore, that 
in selecting foster homes greater emphasis 
has been placed on the qualities of the foster 
mother rather than of the foster father. 

There has been an increasing tendency to 
accept for foster home service families who 
are on a marginal income, especially for 
children removed from homes where the 
living conditions have been bad for many 
years. This is a result of the observation 
that these children when placed in better 
homes have difficulty in adjusting to the 
great differences in standards. Occasionally 
families being supported through employ- 
ment on WPA have had children placed in 
their homes. It would seem well to be very 
cautious in accepting these homes, to have a 
clear picture of the adjustment of children 
in the few homes selected before allowing 
this practice to spread. We may be running 
into new kinds of problems with which we 
are unfamiliar. 


Institutional Placement 


Institutional placement is another type of 
plan, and reports indicate that a good deal 
of intelligent planning has been done in 
some communities. But others, although 
they have a reputation for progressive social 
welfare, may lack facilities for adequate insti- 
tutional care. It is natural that the adoles- 


cent, with his drive for independence, should _ 


react against a type of care supplied in the 
average foster home, which tends at least 
for a while to make him more, rather than 
less, dependent. Most of the adolescents 
who are referred for foster home placement 
because of difficult behavior have developed 
an intense desire to break away from family 
ties since it is through these relationships 
that they have suffered. They are essentially 
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narcissistic, a result of disillusionment in 
those whom they loved. Frequently their 
emotional relationships have been so trau- 
matic that they cannot dare risk developing 
emotional ties to anyone. In some instances 
their behavior in foster homes, ending in 
the foster parents’ demand for their removal, 
leaves one with the impression that they 
have a need to prove to themselves that all 
adults, like their parents, are cruel and 
rejecting. This behavior is not limited to 
the adolescent but it occurs less frequently 
in younger children who find it easier to 
relate themselves to adults. 

Experience has demonstrated that adoles- 
cents prefer group life. Many are faced 
with the alternative of getting along well in 
some place other than their own home, or 
being committed to an institution for delin- 
quents. So we have been occupied with the 
task of finding a form of residence that will 
lessen the aggression of the difficult adoles- 
cent and get him to accept discipline and 
responsibility, without subjecting him to 
more confirmed delinquents or giving him 
the feeling that we regard him as a failure. 
To most adolescents, parents, and even social 
agencies, commitment to a school for delin- 
quents does mean this, despite the emphasis 
on a treatment rather than punishment 
program. 

When the relationships based on affection 
offered by a foster home failed, we began 
looking for situations where discipline and 
authority were emphasized, and where affec- 
tion ties were not expected. Here and there 
homes were located where the foster parents 
had proved themselves capable of dealing 
with almost every type of behavior problem 
—people who were well adjusted, comfort- 
able, who loved children and were not dis- 
turbed if their love was not returned; who 
could punish without a spirit of revenge and 
could quickly forget misdemeanors; who 
were firm and insisted on obedience and got 
it; who had a sense of humor and were 
versatile in discovering latent talents in every 
child. The agency could trust these people 
to report situations it should know. They in 
turn were not threatened by failure and 
knew that the agency did not reject them if 
they failed. The homes were large, could 
accommodate six to ten children, were situ- 
ated on the outskirts of town, and near 
enough to schools that were tolerant with 
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problem cases. Opportunities for recreation 
were available. There are not many such 
places in any large city, but there can be, 
and it is up to us to see that there are— 
if this will help solve our problem with the 
older child. It may be necessary to pay the 
foster parents a fixed salary and consider 
them members of the staff. Some will show 
a special ability to deal with boys, others 
with girls ; some with dull youngsters, others 
with children who are physically handi- 
capped. Some can include younger aggres- 
sives in their group. 


Treatment of Aggressive Children 


If the aggression is so marked that we can 
be reasonably certain the child will attempt 
to run away, a place is needed that stresses 
supervision even more—where the opportu- 
nities to run away and get into further 
delinquency do not exist. Detention homes 
(or study homes) that answer this purpose 
should at the same time be equipped for 
diagnostic service, and have resident, psy- 
chiatrically trained, case workers, as well as 
the services of a psychologist and psychia- 
trist. A few brief case illustrations will 
demonstrate the importance of accurate diag- 
nosis, obtainable only through detailed 
observation over a period of time. 


The delinquency of A is primarily a result of 
lack of discipline due to neglect and poor examples 
of behavior in the parents. He has never shown 
evidence of suffering from feelings of inner guilt; 
he has been concerned mainly with the question 
“Will I get caught and punished?” If the picture 
is consistent, we shall probably conclude that what 
A needs most is an institution where he can remain 
for about two years, where his fundamental need 
to accept discipline and respect for the rights of 
others can be fostered; where he will have to 
attend classes regularly, eat regularly and get suffi- 
cient rest. He may leave the institution, having 
learned a trade, and be determined to show under- 
standing directors and educators that their confi- 
dence in him has not been misplaced. 

B’s delinquency has been the result of emotional 
conflict. Observation in the detention or study 
home may have revealed the fact that all that was 
needed was removal from the home that rejected 
him. His behavior changed when his rights were 
respected and he was treated as an individual with 
merit. Continued observation has shown that the 
difficult character traits were emotional reactions 
against an unbearable situation. He may be ready 
for foster home placement after a few weeks or 
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months and may even ask for a more personal 
home setting. Another caution is needed at this 
point. Let us assume that B gets along very well 
in a good foster home. A few months or a year 
or two later, another adolescent with similar emo- 
tional problems is ready for discharge from the 
institution.. It is reasonable to assume that the 
home that did so much for B can help with this 
boy also, especially since B must feel secure in this 
setting. Many good foster home adjustments have 
been wrecked in this way. Before any new place- 
ments are considered for this home, it must be 
re-evaluated, and B must be willing and anxious 
that this particular boy be added; and we must be 
sure of B’s feelings. Because some foster parents 
can be comfortable with eight or ten boys does not 
mean that others can give to two boys what they 
can give to one. 

C has also become delinquent because of emo- 
tional conflict, but in spite of removal from his 
offending home, and in spite of sympathetic accept- 
ance and recognition, his behavior remains un- 
changed. He is defiant, morose, and withdrawn. 
Though he is aggressive, the prevailing picture is 
one of apprehension and anxiousness. He may 
even attempt suicide. We are safe in diagnosing 
him as neurotic and concluding that his delinquency 
is merely an expression of his neurotic conflict. 
Such a boy needs, more than anything else, psy- 
chiatric treatment that will extend over a long 
period. He may receive this treatment while in a 
foster home but it is my experience that an insti- 
tution is preferable, since in many instances these 
delinquents have an unconscious need to get into 
difficulties. There are some degrees of neurotic 
delinquency so severe that long-time treatment in 
a state training school is required; and unfor- 
tunately these are sadly lacking in psychiatric 
services. 

The delinquency of D is a result of absence of 
inhibition, accompanying organic pathology of the 
central nervous system. He may be coming down 
with a psychosis or be both mentally retarded and 
delinquent. His behavior is unpredictable and he 
may be a menace to himself and others. Under 
such conditions long-time institutionalization that 
provides custodial care is indicated, perhaps best 
provided in a special wing of a psychopathic hos- 
pital. Our serious sexual offenders are included in 
this group. 


It would seem well to have as many of 
the placements as possible in small institu- 
tions independent of the court—in spite of 


the fact that the courts have been co-opera-- 


tive with social agencies and attempt to 
minimize the stigma associated with court 
appearance. The child and his family will 
appreciate the courtesy of keeping their 
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name from the court register. In some 
instances, however, court action is highly 
desirable for its inhibiting effect on those 
children who respect only regulations im- 
posed by the law. Action by the court is 
valuable in removing custody from parents 
who will otherwise interfere with our work 
with the child. Another advantage of court 
action is the help of well trained probation 
officers, experienced in dealing with aggres- 
sive, delinquent adolescents, a requirement 
not always met by our children’s agencies 
who need well trained men social workers. 

Most of the adolescents who have to be 
removed from their homes have presented 
difficulties in school. Poor work habits, 
lack of motivation, and repeated failures 
have conditioned them against school. It 
would seem advisable, therefore, whenever 
possible, to include an opportunity for their 
education in the homes or institutions where 
they live. Academic education is not nearly 
so important during this trying period in 
their lives as development of positive char- 
acter traits and the acceptance of discipline. 
A tutor who knows how to deal with adoles- 
cents can probably do a great deal more by 
intensive work in the fundamental drill sub- 
jects with the entire group during the period 
of stay in the institution. In this respect 
the small institution resembles the boarding 
school. The more this is approximated, the 
easier it will be for the child and the 
family to accept the placement. There is a 
decided advantage in having some of these 
small schools in another community ; then it 
is more ostensibly a boarding school and 
there is the added advantage of separation 
from disturbing home influences. Many such 
schools are conducted now by churches, 
lodges and benevolent societies. Many more 
could be conducted under state auspices and 
help us considerably in our problems with 
the difficult adolescent.1 

The choice of foster home versus insti- 
tution is not always an easy one to make. 
Infants and young children of pre-school age, 
who must be removed from their homes, 
should be placed in foster homes whenever 
possible. Intimate relationship between the 


*T have not attempted to deal in any greater 
detail with problems of institutional placement 
because of the excellent articles on this subject by 
Dr. Jules Coleman, in the October, 1939, and 
pues and February, 1940, issues of Social Work 

oday. 
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young child and parents or their substitutes 
is most essential. This has been emphasized 
in a recent paper by Dr. Lawson Lowrey.” 
The young child needs to belong to some- 
one; needs to be able to share the excessive ‘ 
affection he has for himself—a characteristic 
of all children during the very early years. 
This sharing is possible with one who sees 
that he is comfortable, well fed, and happily 
amused; one who has affection to give him 
in return for that which he may be willing 
to give up. The period of the early years 
must be carefully managed if the child’s | 
early dis-social, instinctual makeup is to be 
neutralized and allowed to be repressed. 
The child between beginning school age 
and adolescence will be best cared for in a 
well selected foster home. There are a few 
exceptions, such as in the case of the child 
whose parents refuse to grant permission 
for the removal which has been effected 
through court action. Unstable, unco-opera- 
tive, and especially feebleminded and alco- 
holic parents may make life difficult or 
unbearable for the foster parents with whom 
their child has been placed. They often 
succeed in upsetting the placement despite 
court orders forbidding any interference. 
The personnel of an institution are in a much 
better position to deny the parents access to 
the child when they feel this is detrimental. 
A child who has been threatened with kid- 
naping or death by a sadistic parent feels 
much more secure in the protection an insti- 
tution offers him. The narcissistic child of 
any age who has difficulty in developing 
close emotional ties will feel more relaxed 
in the relatively impersonal atmosphere of 
an institution. The young runaway whose 
habit is well fixed will be more closely 
watched in an institution and may be less 
bored because the opportunities for stimula- 
tion are greater. Finally, parents may be 
less threatened by placement of their child 
in an institution for, if he improves, they can 
ascribe the improvement to the difference in 
set-up rather than to any fault of theirs. 
To be effective with any of these children, 
the large institution must be equipped to 
approximate home life, and the cottage plan 
appears to meet this need best. The selec- 
tion of well trained, understanding cottage 
*“ Personality Distortion and Early Institutional 


Care.” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, July, 
1940, p. 576. 
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parents is most essential and may determine 
the success of the placement. The staff per- 
sonnel should be made up of trained social 
workers experienced in dealing with the 
every day problems presented by children. 
They can assist in grouping the children in 
a way that will cause the least friction. 
Aichhorn * found the following plan helpful : 
He assigned a group of children to a cer- 
tain educator who, he thought, might do best 
with them. After a month he had an inter- 
view with each of these children and spoke 
in generalities about the educator. If what 
the child said about him was largely of a 
positive nature, he was allowed to remain in 
the group. If the remarks were largely 
negative, or were so general that they might 
apply to any adult rather than to the one 
who supervised him, the conclusion was 
reached that the educator had not effected a 
positive relationship and therefore had little 
to offer the child, who was then removed 
from the group. 

It would seem well to have a close tie-up 
between foster home agencies and _ institu- 
tions, so that those children who fail in one 
type of placement may be tried in another, 
for, as yet, we are not able to predict in 
many instances where a child may adjust 
better. Perhaps the simplest way to express 
this is that the child who needs a personal 
relationship is most likely to succeed in a 
foster home that needs him; the child who 
needs an impersonal relationship will be 
threatened in such a set-up. Since the needs 
of children vary from time to time, one must 
always keep in tune with the child, prepared 


*August Aichhorn: Wayward Youth, Viking 
Press, New York, 1935. 
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at all times to make a change when this is 
indicated. Similarly, the child’s home needs 
re-evaluation since a home that is destructive 
today may have a good deal to offer a child 
at a later time. 

Intensive case work with the individual 
child must continue. Social workers are 
spending more time in direct treatment con- 
tacts with the child and this has helped 
considerably in acquainting us with the 
child’s needs and real feelings, especially in 
those instances where his relationship to the 
foster home is not a strong one. 

Psychoanalytic research has contributed 
considerably to the improvement in our case 
work with poorly adjusted individuals. The 
application of this knowledge to our case 
work with children has shown that uncon- 
scious factors in the child and parents are 
responsible for much of the unhappiness and 
suffering in both. Intensive analysis of 
large numbers of unhappy children will help 
materially to supply intelligent programs 
that will lessen or eliminate suffering in 
children. More and more we see that emo- 
tional conflict plays an important role in 
delinquency, and anything that will lessen 
such conflict will serve to prevent delin- 
quency. One of the duties of all child- 
placing agencies should be research that can 
be applied to the general welfare of all 
children. 

Trends change slowly and this is fortunate 
since it provides an opportunity for testing 
new methods. Practices in child placement 
are changing with the acquisition of knowl- 
edge—too slow for some, too fast for others. 
I think we can be safe in saying that we 
are moving in the right direction. 


A Message from Holland 


IA its exchange service of social work publi- 
cations in this country and abroad, we have 
recently received a copy of the September, 

1940, issue of De Schakel (The Link). 

Dr. Johan H. W. Van Ophuijsen informs us this 
monthly paper is in its nineteenth year and is the 
official organ of all the institutions and agencies 
for social work of the city of Amsterdam. The 
cover of this issue cites the following paragraph 
from the editorial in the July issue of THE FamMIcy. 

“In any crisis, whether it is a flood, a depression, 
or a war, there is increased need for professional 


services. Food, shelter, medical care are neces- 
sary; equally so are social services for people 
under severe emotional and psychic strains. We 
know that a case worker cannot help a sick person 
unless she has worked out her own anxieties and 
is able to be a calm, secure, steady source of help. 
We cannot help the families to whom an anxiety 
about war is an added burden to those they already 
carry unless we can achieve, within ourselves, 
some emotional steadiness and balance. This is 
our responsibility as professional social workers. 
It is not a futile one.” 
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The Case Work Process in Treatment’ 


RuTH ZURFLUH 


Y case work process, I mean that pro- 

gressive course of interaction and 
change toward releasing the client’s capaci- 
ties for self-direction, that should take place 
from the beginning to the end of the client- 
worker relationship. Since Webster defines 
“process” as “a series of measures or 
changes,” the definition I have given sug- 
gests both movement in a definite direction 
and continuity of movement. 

The early concept of treatment was 
mostly that of activity on the part of the 
worker toward improving the client’s en- 
vironment, health, and employment. Later 
we gave more attention to the personality 
of the human being involved, seeking to 
search out and understand the feelings that 
determine behavior. Thoughtful integration 


of old and new gives consistent support . 


when and where the client is unable to help 
himself, while assisting him progressively to 
develop capacity for self-direction. It is 
through the interaction of the personalities 
of the client and worker upon each other 
that this capacity is developed, and it is the 
nature of this relationship that we shall 
explore. We have been evaluating treat- 
ment in terms of achievement, now we seek 
to evaluate it also through study of process. 

In analyzing the nature of the case work 
process, we find that it is a method by which 
the case worker consciously attempts to help 
the client analyze and free himself of emo- 
tional conflicts that he finds too burdensome 
to carry alone. The treatment focus is upon 
the client himself rather than upon his social 
situation, although it must never be forgotten 
that he is living in a social setting. The 
goal is not predefined except as it is under- 
stood to include development of the client’s 
latent possibilities toward more social inde- 
pendence, for neither the worker nor the 
client can know in advance what particular 
solutions are best for the client. They must 
set out together to discover them. It is not 
a question of the worker’s allowing the 
client to participate, he must do so if the 

*Condensed from a paper given at the annual 


meeting, Eastern Central District, American Asso- 
= of Medical Social Workers, October 27, 
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experience is to be dynamic and meaningful 
to him. Objectively the case worker must 
search for the creative possibilities in the 
client’s personality that can foster growth; 
must provide, according to the function of 
her agency, a steadied medium through 
which the client finds it possible to work 
toward a solution of his particular difficulties 
that is tolerable to him. The case work 
process, then, offers increased opportunity to 
the client to shape his own future effective- 
ness in living. . 
The nature of the case work process would 
seem to be dependent upon at least four 
circumstances. The first is the client’s 
reason for seeking the help of a specific 
agency. In taking this step, he indicates 
his awareness that problems exist and that 
his anxiety and fear have mounted to the 
point where they push him into initiating 
action about them. The second is the nature 
of the agency’s services which, in turn, are 
vitally affected by its position in relation to 
the work of other community agencies, by 
their adequacy in performing their respective 
jobs, and by the agency’s division of case re- 
sponsibility with those having similar or re- 
lated functions. As the family agency’s area 
of interest is not a highly restricted one, the 
client may choose it for help with a consider- 
able range of difficulties, from the most con- 
crete, incidental kind of temporary economic 
need, to intricate and subtle problems of 
human relationship. The third lies in the 
client’s immediate social setting and is con- 
cerned with the degree of control or the 
extent of frustration that the person closest 
to the client emotionally can work out with 
him. This circumstance determines the shift- 
ing rdles with which the client endows the 
worker, and indicates some of the focal 
points in treatment. These three circum- 
stances might all be favorable to the develop- 
ment of treatment through the case work 
process in any given case, yet be ineffective 
because of the lack of a fourth determining 
factor, the helping role of the worker, which 
is determined ultimately by her skill in 
counseling with people and the degree of 
professional objectivity that she possesses. 
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Tools of Treatment 


The worker's tools of treatment in the 
case work process seem to me to fall under 
four headings. These are listening, direct 
teaching, indirect teaching through discus- 
sion, and activity. 

As she listens the worker develops insight 
and understanding of the client as a person. 
She may teach directly some essentials of 
accepted standards of social life and con- 
cepts of social relationships, where the lack 
of such knowledge obviously hampers the 
client’s progress or makes him unhappy, or 
she may acquaint him with certain facts. 
Through discussion she helps the client cor- 
relate the things that are related in what he 
says; she stimulates, imparts courage, ex- 
presses approval or reassurance where the 
client has need for these. Where activity is 
indicated, she does those things that lie 
within the functions of her agency to do, 
when the client is unable to do them for 
himself. 

Development of a relationship for treat- 
ment purposes that can be measured by the 
case work process seems to me to be 
restricted to those cases falling within the 
limits of the range of two general treatment 
objectives. One is where the plan is limited 
to giving the client enough help and emo- 
tional support with environmental problems 
to enable him to retain, or to acquire for 
the first time, sufficient personal security for 
him to carry on without becoming involved 
in changes of his inner self. Here either the 
client or his situation has become static. 
His pattern of responses may be too im- 
mobilized to permit fundamental changes, or 
he may have made already enough of a prac- 
tical adjustment to a chronic situation to 
sustain him under ordinary circumstances. 
The other treatment objective is where there 
is intent to work toward fundamental 
changes in attitudes. These individuals 
usually have suffered some kind of a trau- 
matic experience that has crippled their 
ability to make a reasonable social adjust- 
ment, without having lost entirely their 
desire to do so. 

Two family agency cases illustrate these 
types of treatment objectives: 

The Marani case illustrates use of the case work 


process for treatment of environmental problems 
without attempt to change fundamental attitudes. 


Mrs. M was referred to the family society by a 
public agency worker because financial pressure 
was aggravating marital difficulties. The income 
was marginal but too high for the public agency 
to assist. The family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. M, 
37 and 28 respectively, Lucy 9, Mary 6, and Anna 4, 
Mr. M, born in Italy, did not speak English. 
Mrs. M was American-born but Italian speech and 
customs were used in her home. Lucy, Mrs. M’s 
illegitimate child, had been in an institution until 
she was six. 

Mr. M had worked in the same factory for 
twenty years, always at rather low wages. This 
was a firm employing a number of Italians, and 
until recently Mrs. M had worked there also. Her 
earnings had been used primarily to purchase con- 
veniences for the home and now she was fearful 
of losing her washing machine and electric refrig- 
erator, both mostly paid for, and symbols of her 
achievement. Mr. M, who was getting panicky 
about being unable to support the family alone on 
part-time work, was irritable and threatening to 
leave. Lucy was in a hospital under observation 
for possible chorea. All of the children were some- 
what undernourished. 

The marriage had been arranged by Mrs. M’s 
father in view of Mrs. M’s earlier indiscretion in 
having had Lucy out of wedlock. Although there 
was little real affection between husband and wife, 
it soon became apparent that each had made a 
reasonable adjustment to living with the other and 
that Mrs. M was grateful to her husband for 
consenting to marry her. Mr. M turned his earn- 
ings into the home each week. Mrs. M was an 
immaculate housekeeper, eager to follow sugges- 
tions for the children’s care and to advance her 
reputation as a good wife and mother. 

Mrs. M’s father appeared to be a domineering, 
quarrelsome person, who, she claimed, complicated 
the M’s domestic affairs by influencing his son-in- 
law to object to supporting Lucy whenever times 
were hard. It appeared that Mr. M shared his 
wife’s attitude concerning his generosity in marry- 
ing her and that he was rather indifferent to all 
the children except as they annoyed him or he was 
fearful of his ability to support them. While 
Mrs. M regarded her husband as the dominant 
member of the household, her descriptions char- 
acterized him as a plodding, somewhat dependent 
person who probably could not care very deeply 
for anyone, and who let well enough alone unless 
he was directly irritated or his accepted superiority 
was threatened. 

The outstanding personality traits that we see 
in Mrs. M are her guilt and her masochism. The 
public agency worker had known her as a girl 
taking part in the activities of an Italian Settle- 
ment House, where she had gained favor by her 
willingness to work. Her gratitude for the offer 
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of marriage and a home and her acceptance of 
the idea that she should do endless penance for 
her early indiscretion have been mentioned. She 
shared her parents’ attitude that a break in a 
family was a disgrace and was willing to put up 
with almost anything to keep up her good front 
with neighbors and relatives. She was religious, 
superstitious, and fatalistic. 


In view of all these personality liabilities 
we should not be surprised if Mrs. Marani 
were a pretty sick person psychologically. 
However, from a practical viewpoint, she is 
not sick. She has worked out her solution 
for ordinary day-to-day living through her 
ceaseless efforts to earn the esteem of others 
and to rebuild her ego ideal of herself, and 
has succeeded in solving her problem enough 
to secure these intangible things on a con- 
scious level of adjustment. She can be self- 
directing until her personal status or her 
modest financial security are shaken, for 
these are closely associated with her uncon- 
scious conflicts. Her willingness to work, 
although part of her masochistic trend, has 
been turned to practical use and has become 
the means by which she has attained, on a 
conscious level, the values she sought. By 
her energy as a wife, mother, and house- 
keeper, and her passivity toward her hus- 
band, she has lived up to her concepts of 
being “‘ good,” whereas in the affair of Lucy 
she was “ bad.” Among her Italian women 
friends she is regarded with affection. At 
the factory she worked harder than the other 
girls, so was given the extra day’s work in 
the part-time schedule. At all points of con- 
tact with her world she attempted to do 
everything better than anyone else, and for 
her this was acceptance of the challenge of 
her reality. It is the thing that has kept her 
from being too sick emotionally. 

The worker’s rdle in the development of 
the case work process here has been a com- 
bination of the four tools of treatment sug- 
gested. Mrs. Marani has found release of 
tension through expressing her feelings 
freely to the listening worker, which she 
cannot do to anyone in her home or social 
environment. The agency, with its financial 
assistance during a considerable period of 
unemployment and part-time work for both 
herself and husband, represented community 
approval and brought favorable reaction 
from Mr. Marani. The worker helped with 
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practical plans for the care of home and 
family and passed on certain authoritative 
advice regarding child care. She has ap- 
peared to Mrs. Marani to accept her as a 
person at her own evaluation. 

The worker’s decision not to attempt to 
change Mrs. Marani’s fundamental attitudes 
was based upon recognition of her practical 
adjustments to the aspects of her situation 
that were immobile and the predominance 
of her ego drive. She realized that Mrs. 
Marani would continue to live in the same 
kind of environment. Her masochism and 
other compensatory behavior were accepted 
as normal by her husband, her parents, her 
church. An adjustment as real and as useful 
as this should not be disturbed, for she could 
not replace it by anything but emotional 
illness. Mrs. Marani, therefore, was left 
with her basic attitudes untouched. 

The Avery case illustrates the releasing 
of the client’s capacities for self-direction 
through changes of the inner self. 


The family, referred by a hospital medical 
worker, consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Avery, both 
29 years old, boys 14 and 5, and girls 7 and 3. 
Mr. A, an extra worker on a transportation line, 
had full-time work only during the winter months. 
Although Mrs. A had had several operations and 
was below par physically, some of her complaints 
appeared to have no physical basis. The health 
problems of the children were centered in Jerry, 5, 
whose diagnosis was “ chorea with early rheumatic 
heart disease,” and Rachel, 7, who had been hos- 
pitalized for marked malnutrition and long had 
been a feeding problem. In school she was in a 
fresh air class. Jerry was under clinic care. 

Mr. A’s parents separated when he was a child. 
The couple lived with his mother for seven years 
after their marriage, which occurred after Mrs. A 
became pregnant at the age of 15 and the case had 
been taken to court. Mrs. A’s father deserted 
during her childhood. 

Mrs. A, a colorless, dull-appearing woman, had 
been virtually without social contacts until she and 
the children began to attend clinics, as Mr. A 
never took her anywhere and spent little time at 
home. It was rumored that he was interested in 
another woman but Mrs. A thought it was the 
woman’s car that really attracted him. He prac- 


tically ignored his wife, openly considering her 
unable to comprehend anything at all complicated. 
He was blindly devoted to Rachel, whom he pam- 
pered, continuously fed candy as a bribe for affec- 
tion, and taught to consider herself better than the 
other children. Mrs. A objected to this, apparently 
primarily because of a real fear for the child’s 
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welfare, but she felt helpless to change the 
situation. 


During the first six months, treatment was 
focused upon three of the main problems— 
the financial need due to Mr. Avery’s tem- 
porary unemployment, the relationship be- 
tween Mr. and Mrs. Avery, and the group 
of physical and emotional difficulties sur- 
rounding Rachel. 

The worker’s contacts were with both Mr. 
and Mrs. Avery, but on very different levels 
of treatment. It was evident shortly that, to 
Mr. Avery, agency assistance implied con- 
trol, and that therefore he would have pre- 
ferred to be able to do without help. As 
it was plain that he could not use help with 
personality problems that he himself did not 
recognize, his attitudes were accepted at this 
point as rooted in early experience and 
outside the area of immediate case work 
treatment. 

In Mrs. Avery, on the other hand, the 
worker recognized a helpless, beaten-down 
person who was unable to cope with the 
situation single-handed. While she seemed 
of limited mentality, it was obvious, too, 
that Mr. Avery, in his cold-blooded exploita- 
tion of this probability, was bringing definite 
harm to his helpless group of dependents, 
and Mrs. Avery did manifest genuine con- 
cern over both the physical and psychological 
injuries being done Rachel. In prognosti- 
cating as to her latent capacities for assum- 
ing a more effective rdle in her household, 
it is essential to remember this, and that she 
became a wife and mother at an age when a 
girl in our culture is still mostly a child. 
Also for the next seven years she had lived 
in the home of her husband’s mother. 


In the first interview with Mr. A, which took 
place in the office, he explained his seasonal layoff, 
emphasizing the importance and authority vested 
in his job. When he intimated in a roundabout 
fashion that part of his wife’s physical complaints 
might be neurotic, the worker agreed that pro- 
longed illness always had some effect upon per- 
sonality. She suggested that the frequency of his 
wife’s illnesses must make it hard for him. Asked 
what he thought the agency could do for them, 
Mr. A said that the hospital worker thought they 
needed relief, but he was pressed to verbalize this 
need himself. 

In her contacts with Mr. A, the worker’s treat- 
ment use of the family’s need for relief was 
significant, in that she repeatedly brought Mr. A 


into close juxtaposition with his real situation by 
pressing him to articulate their specific needs, and 
by expressing the agency’s expectation that she 
would help Mrs. A in the week-by-week budgeting 
and meal planning, even though it might prove 
more convenient for him to make the actual 
purchases. Every interview included a review of his 
efforts to secure employment during the past week. 

Beginning with the plan for Mrs. A to handle 
the agency’s money given for food, the worker 
repeatedly directed Mr. A’s attention to his wife’s 
needs as a person. She suggested in various ways 
the relationship between Mrs. A’s physical condi- 
tion and the isolated life she had led, commenting 
that, to the worker, she seemed unhappy and like 
a person who needed companionship. Since Mr. A 
was concerned only with his own convenience, she 
emphasized also the eventual benefits to him of 
helping his wife with the work and taking her out 
occasionally. No attempt was made through him 
to treat Rachel’s problems. 

By the time the worker saw Mrs. A, the founda- 
tion for relationship had been laid already by the 
medical worker, and by her own insistence that 
Mrs. A handle the grocery money. The first con- 
tact, taking place at home, was hampered by the 
presence of a neighbor and by the fact that Mr. A, 
ostensibly working in the kitchen, was within 
earshot. At home and alone the second time, 
Mrs. A was able to report her success in buying 
the food. It was noticed that she sought the 
worker’s approval very much as a child would. 


Subsequent contact was interrupted for 
several weeks because of the illness of 
several members of the family. By this time 
Rachel was in the hospital recovering from 
pneumonia and plans were begun, at the 
doctor’s recommendation, for her to attend 
camp later in the summer. 

It was at this point that the worker-client 
relationship with Mrs. Avery really began 
to develop. In various ways the worker 
attempted to build up her ego to the point 
where she could vocalize her resentment and 
become more aggressive in the handling of 
family affairs. She was encouraged to renew 
her complaints over Mr. Avery’s nightly 
absences from home. Once, finding Mr. 
Avery at home, the worker consistently 
addressed many of her remarks to his wife, 
who responded by taking over most of the 
conversation. She was asked to secure 
prices for Rachel’s camp clothing. Rachel 
had been at camp less than half the month 
planned when her father visited with the 
intention of taking her home, but was per- 
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suaded by the camp director to let her finish 
out the week. 

The interview following shortly thereafter 
with Mrs. Avery is marked by a great 
acceleration of the development of the case 
work process. 

Armed with the doctor’s recommendation that 
Rachel remain in camp, the worker listened to 
Mrs. A’s personal agreement and her description 
of her efforts to persuade Mr. A to leave the child 
there. At this point the worker questioned if 
Mrs. A could not put her foot down and insist 
upon it, pointing out that Rachel was as much her 
child, and therefore, her responsibility, as Mr. A’s, 
and that asserting herself in this instance would 
be justified by the opinions of all who understood 
Rachel’s physical condition. The record here says 
that after Mrs. A had repeated in various ways, 
again and again, her conviction that her husband 
was wrong and Rachel was as much hers as his, 
she “ worked herself into a state of mind” where 
she decided that she would tell him what the doctor 
had said and that Rachel was to stay. Two days 
later she reported having gained her point, but still 
sought reassurance that she had done the right 
thing. After Rachel’s return she said that the child 
had improved so immeasurably in appearance and 
behavior that even Mr. A admitted that Mrs. A 
had been right in insisting upon completion of the 
camp period. It was learned that during Rachel’s 
absence Mrs. A and the youngest children had 
gone to visit her mother in another state, for 
which Mr. A had secured a railroad pass. 

Shortly before school opened Mr. A returned 
to work and the family moved into a much better 
neighborhood. In a later interview, he volunteered 
that he had been wrong about bringing Rachel 
home from camp and that it had done her a great 
deal of good. Mrs. A reported still later that his 
attitude toward the child had changed completely, 
that now if she appealed to her father he told her 
she “could eat or go without.” 


In the search for and settling of the new 
home we see Mrs. Avery assuming a normal 
degree of responsibility. She even needed 
no encouragement to say that Mr. Avery’s 
continued interest in the woman who owns a 
car “made her awfully mad,” although she 
was sure that the attraction was mechanical 
and not human. The worker found much 
for which to commend her in the handling of 
this particular problem and in her generally 
increased effectiveness in the domestic 
situation. 

I have indicated that the worker must 
search for the creative possibilities in the 
client’s personality that can stimulate growth. 
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Mrs. Avery was deeply concerned about 
Rachel’s condition. The worker’s challenge 
that she had equal responsibility and, there- 
fore, right of decision, at a most critical 
point in Rachel’s life, would seem to have 
been the spark that incited her to activity. 
For years Mr. Avery’s decisions had held 
sway. Now, with the worker and the doctor 
behind her, Mrs. Avery came to believe that 
only she could save her child, and she used 
the relationship with the worker to an 
astonishing degree in reaching her decision 
to act. In future crises, Mrs. Avery will 
not forget how constructive things began to 
happen upon this occasion when she “ put 
her foot down.” Mr. Avery, too, is changed. 
Since his wife has become a person to be 
reckoned with, he must have at least some 
respect for her as a person and as one who 
actively shares parental responsibility. In 
the beginning the worker did not hope to 
change Mr. Avery’s attitudes. This was a 
by-product of her attempt to help Mrs. 
Avery become more self-directing and re- 
sulted from changes in the emotional aspects 
of his environment. 


In these two contrasting case examples I 
have tried to show how the case work process 
can be employed toward development of 
social growth for the individual. In each 
the client reached the point where he could 
break off his dependency upon the worker 
because he had begun to create his own 
sustaining strength. 

To the measurement of treatment in terms 
of achievement we thus add its measurement 
through study of process, that is, in terms 
of the successive steps in the client’s growth. 
Achievement indicates results in human 
values ; study of process is a tool for under- 
standing techniques. The case work tools— 
listening, direct teaching, discussion, activity 
—used in developing the total pattern of the 
client-worker relationship, are the same for 
such treatment of any case, although they 
vary in degree and inter-relation as they 
play upon the human variable. The client 
must have some desire to change either l:im- 
self or his situation, the agency’s services 
must be focused upon his particular needs, 
and the worker must have the ability to use 
her knowledge and skills creatively to dis- 
cover the peculiar combination that will 
release the client’s capacities. 
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Student Supervision in a Child-Placing Agency 


Rutu F. BRENNER 


HE core and center of a child-placing 

agency is its foster home program, and 
by it the strength or weakness of its case 
work practice may be evaluated. 

Thus part of a supervisor’s or field guide’s 
responsibility is to help a student relate 
herself to this foremost function of the 
agency. Assignments, however, offer the 
student experience in all aspects of the 
agency’s function, including study of appli- 
cations pending placement of children, place- 
ment and supervision of children in foster 
homes, experience in the transfer of one or 
two children from foster homes to which 
they have long been accustomed to new 
foster homes, and finally some limited oppor- 
tunity to study prospective foster homes.* 

Like other workers, a student who is in 
her second year of field work and has 
already encountered foster parents in her 
cases, or had some experience in a placement 
agency prior to this field experience, is 
assigned half days spaced at regular inter- 
vals for taking new foster home applications. 
Hence her participation in home finding fol- 
lows and dovetails into the agency plan for 
organization of this task without any modi- 
fication of the administration of this agency 
function. Coincidentally, she may also study 
one or two foster homes, occasionally fol- 
lowing up a home on which she has taken 
a first application. Since we may control 
our choice of foster homes for the student, 
they are carefully selected for her assign- 
ment. There is, however, almost no selec- 
tion of clients for “ student material” for 
certain administrative reasons, and as a 
result a student has “ run-of-the-mill ” cases 
in her assignments. 


Some Illusions of the Student 


Before proceeding with a discussion of 
content and method of teaching, it seems 
important, in view of how it may limit our 
teaching approach, to consider what assump- 
tions the student may bring to her field 

1For more detailed description and discussion of 
our concepts of home finding, see “The Use of 


Case Work Skills in Home Finding,” by Deborah 
S. Portnoy, Tue Famuty, February, 1940, p. 320. 


work assignment in a child-placing agency. 
Naturally most students focus on “ child,” 
not on “placing” with its implication of 
parent people, own, or foster parents. In 
a discussion of the content of a case work 
course a teacher notes that, “A class in case 
work is eager to learn how case workers 
with children handle specific problems.” ? 
The student takes it for granted that “ the 
case worker with children ” treats the child, 
whereas often she may treat the parents or 
foster parents as well. The student’s interest 
in children, whom she gradually thinks of as 
“my children” (a motivation not to be 
under-estimated) sometimes leads her un- 
wittingly to ask for a field assignment in a 
child-placing agency, for she assumes that 
the bulk of her case work will be with the 
child. This interest in and identification 
with children implies (although not always) 
a lack of interest in and identification with 
adults, even a desire to avoid contacts with 
them. In reality the student is surprised 
to discover that case work practice in a 
child-placing agency has largely to do with 
adults, particularly parents, own and foster 
parents; that she has comparatively less 
direct contact with the child, in proportion 
to the successful working through on her 
part of relationships with these key people 
in the child’s life. The painful truth is 
gradually faced that “ my child” is only an 
illusion, that no worker in her weekly or 
biweekly contacts with a youngster can ever 
hope to effect what parent people can accom- 
plish in day by day living with the child. 
Emphasis must shift for the student from 
“my child” to “the home” as the focus 
of her case work practice. But what a 
dilemma for the student who has wanted to 
avoid adults, and parents in particular! 
And what a nice problem it creates for the 
supervisor whose job it is to help the student 
identify with and relate herself to foster 
parents, good and bad, and to own parents 
who also are very human in their failings. 


Still another illusion which sometimes 


*“ The First-Year Case Work Course,” by Leah 
Feder, Tue Fairy, May, 1940, p. 80. 
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betrays a student has to do with her assump- 
tion that money issues do not arise in a 
child-placing agency since there is no 
handling of “relief” as such. It is some- 
times a rude awakening to find that “ there 
will be few cases where money factors are 
insignificant.” * Finally, there is one further 
common illusion to which students seem to 
fall heir—that foster homes are perfect and 
will give a child all the security, love, and 
understanding that his own home did not 
give him. The latter assumption that own 
homes are no good is almost always made 
before the matter is explored. Where these 
perfect foster homes come from is a problem 
to which, understandingly enough, the stu- 
dent has given little if any thought but she 
is apt to think that the agency has a large 
reservoir of homes from which one can be 
pulled out on the presentation of a piece of 
paper known as a “ requisition for a foster 
home.” 


Teaching Content and Method 


Thus it becomes the task of the supervisor 
to cushion the shocks and try to time mate- 
rial for the student so that knowledge will 
not come much faster than it can be assimi- 
lated. Miss L, a second-year student, begins 
her field assignment with a case from intake 
of a 10-year-old boy. The juvenile court 
and a child guidance clinic, have referred 
George for study with a view to placement 
in a foster home. Such an assignment 
immediately faces the supervisor with the 
question of how to teach the student the 
appraisal and use of other community agen- 
cies. We discuss the juvenile court and the 
child guidance clinic in terms of the kind 
of referral information they have given us 
about George, what they regard as impor- 
tant for a placement agency to have, what it 
tells us indirectly of their functions and 
practices. In addition, we are able to give 
the student factual information about these 
agencies and their activities, thus affording 
her a background from which to set out and 
make her own contacts with them. If place- 
ment is decided upon, it will become part of 
the student’s task to choose a home, or even 
to study a new home. This is to be her 


*“ Case Work Implications in the Use of Money 
in Child Placing,” by Dorothy Hutchinson, THE 
FamIzy, July, 1940, p. 153. 
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introduction to foster homes, and with each 
case assigned to her she will have the oppor- 
tunity to relate herself to a new or old foster 
home. 

At first the student expresses insecurity 
and confusion about her function in this 
situation. Her preference is to focus her 
direct attention on George but instead she 
is expected to do something else, she is not 
quite sure what. “Is she to find out the 
needs of the situation quite aside from foster 
home placement, or is it her task only to 
explore interest in placement?” We meet 
her confusion by attempting to help her 
relate the situation to the job of the agency, 
asking her such direct and simple questions 
as “ What is the agency’s primary job? Do 
you think George and his parents know 
this?” 

Because the student at this point needs a 
statement from the supervisor of the agency’s 
practices with regard to the agency’s foster 
home and placement service for the purpose 
of making her more secure in meeting her 
client, we digress from the immediate case 
situation to teach her the agency’s home- 
finding practices. We familiarize her with 
our physical standards for a foster home, the 
financial standard based on a knowledge of 
the foster family’s income and expenditures, 
and finally we stimulate her to think what 
attitudes she might value in a foster family 
that would make their home helpful to a 
child, identifying her ideas whenever pos- 
sible with those attitudes that the agency 
likewise has sought in its homes. We also 
familiarize her with the face sheet of foster 
home records, with the application blank, 
and the kind of agreement the agency signs 
with foster parents at the time a child has 
been placed in their home, indicative of the 
care and thought the agency has given to 
this mutual and reciprocal relationship with 
foster parents in order to assure a respon- 
sible placement service to parents and chil- 
dren. We conclude our discussion with a 
statement of board rates based on a home 
economist’s budget estimates and allowing 
for a fair profit to foster parents. 

With this general information about our 
service, a student is now ready to return to 
a consideration of her forthcoming interview 
with George’s parents. We suggest that as 
she sees them reacting to what she tells them 
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about foster home service, she will simul- 
taneously be exploring the situation, learn 
their attitudes about placement, and know 
whether this is what they wish. A little 
unwillingly, the student decides to see 
George’s parents before she meets her child. 
In preparation for this contact we help her 
to work out in simple words just what 
explanation she can give of the agency’s 
services to George’s parents. 

Part of the recorded first interview with 
George’s mother after our conference fol- 
lows: 


Mrs. M said she knew nothing at all about foster 
homes, just what she heard here and there. She 
had never thought the day would come when she 
would have to place any of her own children out. 
We suggested that we start from the beginning 
and explain to her exactly what was involved in a 
foster home. We had brought with us a foster 
home application and copy of the agreement be- 
tween foster parents and the agency. We went 
over this in some detail with Mrs. M, explaining 
how these things worked, and trying to give her 
the impression throughout that what we sought 
was a real home for a child with people who were 
interested in him. Mrs. M seemed interested in 
this, and remarked several times, “ My, you cer- 
tainly are careful what you do with these children, 
aren't you?” We replied that we were because we 
realized when parents entrusted us with their 
children we had a very grave responsibility. Mrs. 
M said that this did put her mind somewhat at rest. 


During these beginning weeks of her field 
assignment, our purpose is to orient the 
student to the job of the agency, helping 
her to relate herself to clients in terms of 


this, learning to evaluate their responses, . 


whether positive or negative, to herself as 
the agency’s representative. The supervisor 
needs to remind herself, on more than one 
occasion, however, that the student is sur- 
prised to discover that case work practice in 
a child-placing agency has to do largely with 
parents. Often a student is quite unaware 
of her own rejection of parent people, and, 
furthermore, she may have expressed it in 
such subtle terms that for a time a super- 
visor also may not see her problem. For 
example, a student may establish a very 
positive relationship with parents (whether 
own or foster parents), in fact our only hint 
of trouble ahead is that she cannot bear any 
negatives in her relationship with parent 
people. She agrees with the things they tell 
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her about a child’s discipline; she cannot 
refuse any request or demand, although 
sometimes a very sound and real reason for 
doing so exists. 

Like the students in a family agency, her 
problem may be pointed up in her handling 
of “relief”’ or board refunds. We prepare 
her for the forthcoming discussion of board 
payments with George’s parents, by first 
making clear to her that they are requesting 
a service for which, if they are realistic, they 
expect to pay. We discuss what it means, 
if they are unrealistic, to permit them the 
illusion that either there is no money in- 
volved in the care of a child, or that an 
agency will assume this responsibility for 
them. In order to plan board reimburse- 
ment with them, she will need to know their 
income and their expenditures, and on this 
basis work out with them the amount to be 
refunded. If they are unable to meet full 
board payment, the student becomes aware 
that the amount supplemented by the agency 
might be compared with the relief check in 
the family agency. When the student tends 
to be overawed by parent people, she will 
find the discussion of board refunds difficult 
to handle in this matter of fact, unemotional 
way. Part of the supervisory conference 
when planning a new placement is thus spent 
on an analysis of the client’s financial situa- 
tion in order to focus on factual material and 
to discard the student’s emotional connota- 
tions, in so far as this is possible. 

Simultaneously with this learning process 
of relating herself to parents, and in this 
instance to the parents of George, the stu- 
dent is eagerly establishing a relationship 
with the boy himself whom she still regards 
as her real client. She recognizes that it is 
important to find out how he regards place- 
ment and separation from his family, and 
thus her first idea for a contact with George 
is to take him to the park to get acquainted. 
We do not discourage her plan to take him 
on an outing. She needs time to give up 
the illusion of “my child,” and denying it 
too flatly would only increase her discom- 
fort. George’s own reactions to an outing 
“with the strange lady’ who meant noth- 
ing in his life before this, were much more 
convincing and could be gradually assimi- 
lated as words so often are not. George 
could not quite make out why, after all the 
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lectures and scoldings he had received from 
probation officer, school, and home, he 
should suddenly be whisked off to the zoo. 


Part of the student’s interview with 
George at the zoo follows: 


At one time George asked what kind of work 
they did at our office, and mentioned that it must 
be nice work if workers could spend time to go 
out to the zoo. He also remarked that the worker 
whom he saw on the way to the zoo seemed to be 
having a good time ... she seemed to be happy 
and to be liking what she was doing. We took 
this up and replied we all were very fond of boys 
and girls, enjoyed talking with them and going 
out with them. We went on to say that often boys 
and girls got into trouble over one thing or 
another, and they just didn’t seem to know what 
to do about it. In such cases they often came to 
see us and we were very interested and tried to 
talk things over with them and perhaps work out 
plans so they might be happier. We enjoyed being 
able to take a morning off like this to go out with 
George, because we were interested in him and 
liked to spend the time with him. We hoped that 
we would be able to discuss some of the things 
that were bothering George and work them out 
together. George made no comment to this, and 
we felt that we had not gotten over to him very 
clearly just exactly what our function was in 
relation to him. 


The student brought her concern and 
frustration regarding this contact to her 
conference and we discussed the fact that a 
child can be given security even as adults 
can by telling him about the agency, what it 
does for little boys, what a foster home is 
and how it might help him. Following this 
conference the student arranged for an office 
interview, which actually took place in the 
less formal atmosphere of the office play- 
room. Part of this office interview with 
George follows: 

His mother, he said, had told him about us. We 
found homes for children who were orphans. We 
said that this was true but we also found homes for 
children who had their own mothers and fathers 
like George, but who were having some difficulty in 
getting along and weren’t very happy. They 
weren't bad children and they didn’t mean to be 
getting into trouble but somehow or other things 
went wrong and they would find themselves in 
trouble in school. Then the other children in 
school didn’t want to play with them. It often 
helped these boys and girls to leave their homes 
and schools for a while. In another home located 
in a new neighborhood with a family who liked 
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them very much and wanted them, there was a 
chance for a boy to start over. It wouldn’t be 
taken for granted that he would be bad just 
because he had done something wrong before. 


This time instead of making “no com- 
ment” George burst into a torrent of words, 
bringing out some of his grievances, and his 
worries, and became surprisingly thoughtful 
about placement as a solution for his diffi- 
culties, even while he repeated that he did 
not want to leave his parents. 

Our exploratory or study process has 
covered about three weeks of the field assign- 
ment. Already two illusions have been 
pricked, that contact is not with the child 
but with parents and other key adults in the 
situation, that the child is not “ my child” 
but rather a client to whom the student must 
relate herself professionally as she does to 
any other client. 

The illusion of the “ perfect foster home ” 
however persists in the student’s mind. Two 
of her clients are waiting placement, includ- 
ing George and a baby. She has begun to 
take foster home applications which she and 
the supervisor analyze together and discuss. 
She is launched in the study of two new 
homes which might eventually prove possi- 
bilities for her clients. From this activity 
in the home-finding field, she is learning 
that foster parents, even as own parents or 
any other clients, have their problems and 
their anxieties, that a worker relates herself 
to them in terms of their request for a child 
weighed against the agency limitations and 
functions which condition her as much as 
them. 

Miss L now looks upon foster home pros- 
pects with a new determination and a new 
anxiety—to find homes for her particular 
clients—homes that will be helpful, that can 
meet all their needs, understand all their 
problems, and give them the security and 
affection they crave. We purposely raise 
questions to refocus her thinking. What 
does she know about the home that might 
lead her to believe the family has an interest 
in boarding a child? In other words, we 
shift the emphasis from her particular child 
to the home as a foster home possibility for 
any child. The student needs the super- 
visor’s help in identifying with foster 
parents’ needs, although our experience in- 
dicates that it is much easier for her to 
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identify with good parent people. This sug- 
gests that in assigning homes to a student 
for study her first experience ought to be 
with foster parents who give promise of 
being understanding mothers and fathers. 
Yet the supervisor needs to be constantly 
aware under such circumstances of the stu- 
dent’s tendency to close her eyes to negative 
factors as a study of a home might reveal 
them, and to see only the positive elements. 

Such a prospective foster mother, Mrs. 
Brown, was first seen by the student, Miss L, 
when she applied to our agency to board a 
child. The opening sentences of the Brown 
foster home record indicate the positive 
nature of the student’s impression: 


Mrs. Brown is a stout, nicely dressed woman of 
very pleasant appearance. She spoke freely and 
openly and one had the feeling that she was quite 
sincere in all she said. She smiled frequently and 
on occasion laughed very delightfully and seemed 
to have quite a good sense of humor. Mrs. Brown 
told us that she is interested in having a child to 
board with her. She is very fond of children and 
also she is quite anxious to augment their income. 
(However, she feels that having a child in the 
home would not increase her overhead and would 
give her a little pin money with which to do 
things.) 


This home could offer a foster child a 
room of his own or he could share the room 
of Mrs. Brown’s boy but have his own bed. 
The income is enough for the family’s own 
needs. The student concludes her first in- 
terview by giving the foster mother an 
application blank and noting her impression 
that Mrs. Brown “ is a very warm, pleasant, 
apparently accepting person and we feel 
might be well worth further investigation.” 


This application interview gave enough 
promise of a home with positive values for 
the supervisor to assign it to the student for 
complete study. The student finished her 
study, and the home was “approved,” 
obviously a satisfaction for the student. 


The Smith home proved a less simple 
assignment. Another worker had taken the 
application interview. The family consisted 
of Mr. and Mrs. Smith, a couple in their 
late thirties and their 15-year-old daughter, 
Jane. The family wished to board a baby. 
The worker stated “that applicant had 
many of the qualifications of a good foster 
mother. She genuinely loves children, the 
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standards of the home are adequate, and 
her own child seems to be developing normal 
interests outside the home.” 


The student visited the home and found 
it to be everything that the agency asked for 
in physical requirements. Mrs. Smith and 
Jane were at home, although it was a school 
day. Mrs. Smith explained that Jane had a 
slight sore throat that morning, implying 
that she was home from school for the day. 
It was only very late in the interview that 
Mrs. Smith revealed that Jane was home 
for the school year because the doctor had 
ordered her to rest owing to “a slight heart 
condition and high blood pressure.” 

In the early part of the interview the 
student notes. : 


There was a small dog running around the 
house which Mrs. Smith explained had been left 
by a friend of theirs who was out of town for a 
short time. They were becoming so attached to 
the dog that they did not know how to give him 
up. As a matter of fact, their own police dog 
whom they had had for so long, had to be kept in 
the basement because he fought with this little 
dog. . . . Mrs. Smith addressed him as “ darling ” 
and “sweet little thing” and other terms of en- 
dearment such as one might use to a child. . . . 
The whole family just loves babies. They wouldn't 
possibly think of taking an older child because 
Mrs. Smith would feel very inadequate about 
handling a problem that an older child might pre- 
sent. Jane, her daughter, was always such a 
normal child that she never had any difficulty in 
handling the things that would come up with her. 
. . . In connection with problems that might arise 
with some particular child, we told Mrs. Smith 
that a worker visits regularly and she would have 
the opportunity to discuss a child’s problems with 
her. Sometimes it helped in dealing with these 
things to have two people discuss them and see 
what they could do. Mrs. Smith said that she 
would not want to bother the worker and felt that 
she would like to have a young child because then 
she could handle problems much more adequately 
herself. 


Following this interview the student dis- 
cussed it with the supervisor, expressing her 
doubts about the value of the home to the 
agency. She felt the fact that Mrs. Smith 
had not been frank with us about her daugh- 
ter’s illness made it questionable whether she 
could ever be frank with the agency. In 
fact she has already told us, the student 
pointed out, that she preferred to manage 
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problems that might arise for herself rather 
than to share them with the agency worker. 
The student was also of the opinion that the 
attitude of Mrs. Smith toward the visiting 
dog might not be unlike her attitude toward 
a foster child, over indulgent and not too 
firm or wise in her discipline. We also 
sensed that the father and husband in the 
home was more or less of a nonentity, being 
crowded out by mother and daughter, an 
unhealthy situation for any child. This in- 
terview took place about six weeks after the 
student had come to the agency when she 
had already encountered other foster homes 
through the clients who had been assigned 
to her. Her analysis of the interview indi- 
cates real growth and understanding of 
foster home situations. After our conference 
she made one more visit to the home to 
terminate her contact which suggests that 
she was not secure enough to handle her 
negative impressions of the home, that is to 
act upon them by closing her contact on her 
first interview, but needed reinforcement 
from the supervisor. A teacher, we must 
not forget, needs to encourage and strengthen 
her pupil’s efforts to act upon her new 
knowledge. 

Another illusion of the student has broken 
in the face of reality. A foster home has 
some of the same assets and liabilities of any 
other home. Foster parents are very human 
in their limitations, but also very likable in 
their generosity and willingness to share 
their home with children not their own, as 


in the case of the Browns. Through this 
process the focus of the student’s attention 
had been shifted from her clients awaiting 
placement, to foster home and foster parents, 
not because we have told her that this is 
the way it should be, but because she has 
her own conviction rooted in experience 
that this is the way a child placement worker 
functions effectively. 


Conclusion 

Implicit in the preceding discussion, is 
the supervisor’s responsibility for teaching 
the student the fundamentals of child-place- 
ment practice. The teaching content (which 
the supervisor modifies in accordance with 
the accumulated experience and philosophy 
of the case work staff) includes a gradual 
acquaintance with the agency’s functions 
through supervised practice as well as infor- 
mation about agency policies, and the 
appraisal and use of community agencies 
and resources. In keeping with this new 
knowledge and to attain a reasonable pro- 
ficiency in practice, the supervisor must be 
able to stimulate and guide the student in 
such a way as to facilitate the development 
of professional attitudes and skills. If in 
addition the supervisor has the ability to 
recognize and encourage potential gifts and 
skills that will make a future case worker of 
more than ordinary capacity, her contribu- 
tion to her profession will be increasingly 
useful. 


In Times Like These . . . 


Migration of Defense Workers 
and Housing Problems 


The two immediate and obvious effects that the 
national defense preparations are having in and 
around Norfolk, which also affect social work, are 
a rapid influx of people and an acute housing short- 
age. The surrounding territory is so crowded 
that there is no place left where commuters to 
Norfolk may live. In addition to the enlisted per- 
sonnel, civil service, WPA, and other government 
workers, there are many new employees of private 
firms, particularly of those contractors who are 


further details see HicHiicuts, Dec., 1940, 
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building a pier at the Naval Operating Base, the 
new Air Station, and many housing units. Of 
course, not all the new employees are outsiders. 
Much of the unskilled labor and about 85 per cent 
of the clerical staffs are local people. Most of the 
enlisted personnel and many of the skilled civil 
service people, however, have been brought to 
Norfolk recently, and the State Employment Serv- 
ice estimates that outside contractors will bring in 
4,000 to 5,000 workers within the next year or two. 

A large number of the new employees coming 
into this area are forced to leave their families 
behind because there are no living accommodations 
for them. This means that there is an unusual 
ratio of single men to families, but new families 
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do move in and the Chamber of Commerce reports 
an average of ten new families moving into 
Norfolk a day. For years real estate has been 
in the doldrums and in spite of efforts of several 
socially minded groups, public housing was not 
adopted until July, 1940, when it was accepted as 
a “defense measure.” Some 1,450 housing units 
are being privately built but these are designed for 
people of good income. Whereas in 1936 there 
were 5,000 vacancies out of 34,000 dwelling units, 
there were in October, 1940, no habitable dwellings 
for Negroes and only about 50 for whites (not 
available for poor tenants). There are no statistics 
on over-crowding and doubling up but the problem 
is self-evident. 

Rents for the cheaper houses have often in- 
creased 25 per cent and much of this property is in 
very poor repair. For years many landlords have 
had little or no return on their investments, so it 
is quite natural that they feel they must make up 
for their losses before they spend money on repair, 
particularly at a time when any shelter at all is 
at a premium. 

As in 1918, so today wages for many people are 
not keeping pace with the rising cost of living, so 
that now, as then, we shall need to subsidize many 
marginal income families, especially with rent to 
avoid eviction. Some of our clients are depressed 
and almost in a panic at losing their shelter. 
Others are exhilarated by the bustle and excite- 
ment in the air. The following case is illustrative. 


In May the house in which Mrs. E, a widow, 
had been living and where she had paid rent with 
utmost regularity, was sold and she was notified 
to vacate on July 1. With the greatest diffi- 
culty Mrs. E and her case worker located three 
rooms at a reasonable rent and still in a decent 
neighborhood. This was a period of extreme 
worry for Mrs. E, as she had neither friends nor 


relatives with whom she could stay if she could 
find no apartment and as the only vacancies she 
herself had heard of were in neighborhoods 
where her ten-year-old son was apt to get into 
trouble. Hardly was she settled and able to 
think of other matters when Mrs. E received 
another moving notice. The second house had 
been sold over her head and now she was given 
only thirty days grace. Meantime the housing 
shortage had become so acute that even the case 
worker could find no spot for the family. Mrs. 
E’s anxiety amounted almost to panic and it 
was feared that she might fall back into neu- 
rotic illness under the pressure of fear and un- 
certainty. Finally two rooms were located in 
another client’s house and the Family Welfare 
Association has furnished the money with which 
to turn these rooms into some sort of housekeep- 
ing apartment. The work is far from complete; 
the rooms will be no more than an unattractive 
shelter when the E’s move in on November 1 
and the neighborhood is distinctly poor. Mrs. E 
is seriously depressed at the prospect of “ living 
in the slums,” since she has always lived in 
modest but good sections. Her pride is hurt and 
her son is embarrassed about the neighborhood. 
In her anxieties about housing, Mrs. E has still 
further lost control over her son. In ways like 
these external circumstances tend to nullify the 
best efforts of the client and the case worker. 


Just exactly how the change in Norfolk will 
affect the Family Welfare Association is still 
speculative, but we feel sure that our main interest 
will continue to be a concern for each individual 
and his individual problem. 

Sue R. SLAUGHTER 


Family Welfare Association 
Norfolk, Va. 


Editorial Notes 


The Old and the New 

LORENCE WAITE’S vivid article 

stimulates our imagination as to what 
it was like to be a case worker fifty years 
ago. Without the social service exchange, 
relief budgets, the social security program, 
child placing agencies, medical social work, 
public health service, employment offices, a 
host of recreational facilities, and so on, the 
best equipped case worker today would feel 
quite helpless and appalled. This picture of 
social work organization half a century ago 


makes us appreciate with new gratitude the 
wealth of resources now available. We 
catch a glimpse too of the qualities of ear- 
nestness and professional inventiveness of 
the first social workers who literally created 
social services. 

It is salutary to see that our “ modern” 
trends are not brand new but part of a 
process of development related to what went 
before. The dynamic growth of case work 
is like a spiral. One period in its history 


stressed the family group and the environ- 
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ment; a later phase emphasized the individ- 
ual member of the family and the inner 
problems. Now, healthily, the case work 
trend is swinging around to a fresh appre- 
ciation of the inter-acting family group and 
the social situation. But something differ- 
ent is being achieved; the movement does 
not simply repeat a circle; the curve of the 
spiral is above its former parallel. 

Miss Waite’s paper is focused on family 
case work, but its main outlines apply 
equally well to other fields and point up the 
truth that case work services in their gen- 
eric sense depend upon the same basic social 
work resources and methods. Recent 
articles on children’s and family case work 
emphasize this generic foundation, as do the 
articles on teaching case work and the cur- 
rent articles on what the supervisor teaches 
the student in various agencies. 

An important emphasis on this generic 
interest in the case work fields is expressed 
in the formation of the Social Case Work 
Council, a new organization within the Na- 
tional Social Work Council. The Social 
Case Work Council at present is composed 
of ten national functional agencies, operating 
primarily in the social case work field— 
American Association of Medical Social 
Workers, American Red Cross, Child Wel- 
fare League of America, Family Welfare 
Association of America, International Mi- 
gration Service, National Association of 
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Day Nurseries, National Council Church 
Mission of Help, National Institute of Im- 
migrant Welfare, National Probation Asso- 
ciation, National Travelers Aid Association. 

Some of the members of this group 
worked together on mutual problems in 
formulating plans for the case work division 
of the Social Work Vocational Bureau. The 
Council has begun its activities with the 
preparation of a statement on social case 
work services in the national defense pro- 
gram, and the development of information 
and exchange of material between the case 
work fields.1 Gradually it will concern 
itself with a wide range of problems of in- 
terest to the field. 

To every case worker, east, south, north, 
and west, from the smallest town to the 
largest city, in every type of case work 
agency, the formation and program of this 
Council has significance. It symbolizes our 
growing recognition of a common base of 
methods and philosophy and our common 
devotion to the same professional objectives. 
Day by day as the individual case worker 
works with individual clients and shares her 
experience with colleagues in other agencies 
and other cities, she contributes to this 
larger case work movement. 

1 Social Aspects of the National Defense Pro- 
gram, issued by the Case Work Council of 


National Agencies, available from the member 
organizations listed above, 10¢ a copy. 


Readers’ Forum 


A number of letters have been received discussing 
the December editorial, two of which follow. We 
are glad to receive expressions of interest and 
points of view from our readers——Editor’s Note. 


The editorial entitled “ Controversies within the 
Profession,” which appeared in the December issue 
of Tue Famity is itself apt to create something of 
a controversy. We believe this controversy, like 
the Clayton one out of which it arises, can clarify 
important questions, arouse concern over profes- 
sional standards, and advance the well-being of 
clients and workers in social agencies. 

You regret “the widespread publicity given to 
the intimate problems of one agency.” To which 
we say that private social agencies, like govern- 
mental bodies, must expect to be subjected to public 
scrutiny, both for the good and bad things they do, 
and the sooner they accept this, the better for the 
social work profession. The problems presented 
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were not a concern of one agency, but of the entire 
community and of the entire profession. Much 
harm would have resulted from hushing the situa- 
tion up, as has happened in so many other bad 
situations. 

Like Tue Famity we recognize that everyone 
makes mistakes, and no one should be judged too 
harshly because of human imperfections. How- 
ever, there are times when mistakes may be fatal 
and those having responsibility must suffer the 
consequences. When a whole series of mistakes is 
made they may add up to incompetence and mis- 
management, and they may result in a_pubiic 
controversy. 

Nor can we approve of a wholesale application 
of case work techniques in what are presumed to 
be the normal relationships existing within social 
agencies. The workers, supervisors, executives, 
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and boards of social agencies should assume full 
responsibility for their actions and behavior. 
To require this does not mean to disown the 
necessity for tact and understanding in all human 
relationships. 

The entry of national organizations into disputes 
within individual agencies is a healthy step if it 
means bringing to bear the weight of these national 
organizations for better standards as well as for 
the settlement of the disputes. The Social Service 
Employees Union is both a national and a local 
organization. Our chapters within agencies are 
made up of the employees of these particular agen- 
cies and are therefore as much a part of the agency 
as the board of directors. An agency union chap- 
ter and the local union and national union with 
which it is affiliated are not separate entities, so 
that the calling in of the local union or national 
union by the agency chapter is a common practice. 
The national union is concerned with the day-to- 
day developments affecting its members, and we 
have no doubt that the A.A.S.W. and the F.W.A.A. 
are also concerned with these day-to-day develop- 
ments. It would therefore seem to us that the 
sooner all of these organizations are accepted as 
having an integral relationship to the social agen- 
cies with which they or their members are asso- 
ciated, the more rapid will be the improvement of 
agency standards. 

“ What are the methods and objectives of social 
work unions in relation to an agency controversy? ” 
you ask. The Social Service Employees Union 
seeks the protection of its members and conse- 
quently of the profession by methods suited to the 
occasion. In addition, the union is part of the 
labor movement, which embraces a large section 
of the public, and it is the public which supports 
the agency and which the agency should serve. 
When the labor movement on the basis of profes- 
sional findings feels that the dismissal of an ex- 
ecutive is in the public interest, it is entitled to say 
so, and the union, as part of the labor movement, 
will support that position. 

Your editorial closes with a plea to avoid con- 
troversies and conflict in the social service field. 
We do not desire conflict in the social service field, 
but it cannot always be avoided and, when contro- 
versies do occur, they frequently lead to real social 
gains. However, conflicts exist not through the 
creation of a union or a staff. They arise out of 
continuing or specific situations, including those in 
which boards or executives refuse to be influenced 
by tact and persuasion. The boards are the con- 
trolling bodies of social agencies. They do not 
always direct these agencies in complete accord 
with the best interests of the clients, nor do they 
always provide fair treatment and acceptable em- 
ployment conditions for their employees. Nor do 
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executives invariably manage social agencies 
capably and in a sound, professional manner. 

To avoid unnecessary conflict in a field like 
social work is highly desirable. To avoid conflict 
when it means the sacrifice of professional prin- 
ciples is to defeat the very purpose for which social 
work stands. 

Joserpu H. Levy, Director 
National Social Service Division 
United Office and Professional 
Workers of America 


The stimulating editorial in THe Famuiry for 
December, 1940, not only is a clear analysis of one 
of the most perplexing and controversial questions 
facing social work today, but in the process of 
defining the problems involved, it suggests an 
approach that should be more constructive than 
the ones the personnel committees of professional 
organizations have been using. 

The editorial has emphasized that we lack cri- 
teria as to what should be standard practice and 
policy in administration, and that the standard 
employment practices recommended by the 
A.A.S.W., while representing the consensus of chap- 
ter opinions as to what are considered good poli- 
cies, are not necessarily employed in every agency 
in every community. Until there is a much wider 
acceptance of such policies on the part of agencies, 
manifestly, action taken against any executive for 
violation of them becomes a punitive one against 
one executive or agency rather than an attempt to 
raise the personnel standards in the community, 
even though such action momentarily serves as a 
deterrent against similar practices. 

Two points, (1) that any single aspect of ad- 
ministrative practice in an agency cannot be con- 
sidered apart from the administrative whole, and 
(2) that any situation in an agency that reaches a 
crisis has had a developmental history of friction, 
need no proof to the executive, the staff, or to any 
members of a personnel committee of any profes- 
sional organization who have had to consider an 
individual case where poor personnel practices 
have been charged. 


When we have thought through to an answer to 
some of the questions raised by the editorial we 
shall be in a fairer way to resolve controversies 
arising in practice. The division in loyalty between 
our agency affiliations and our professional respon- 
sibility brings these questions into the realm of our 
personal and professional ethics where we admit- 
tedly are weak. Until we have agreed upon the 
underlying principles, we cannot formulate the 
answers to such questions as: At what point is it 
appropriate or necessary for a staff to call upon 
the assistance of national organizations to help 
work out a local problem? What kind of inquiry 
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and report will be most helpful to the agency and 
the profession in different situations? What rela- 
tion does a fact-finding inquiry have to the proc- 
esses of resolving controversies? To whom should 
detailed information about a local situation be 
given? What are the methods and objectives of 
social work unions in relation to an agency con- 
troversy? What is the rdle and what are the 
principles and methods of the national functional 
organizations in a particular case work field to 
which an individual agency belongs? What should 
be the relations of such national organizations and 
the national professional associations of individual 
social workers? A study of these questions and 
formulations of answers to them would go far 
toward reducing the emotional complex around 
personnel problems so that they could be examined 
rationally. 

The editorial closes with a warranted admonition 
that we must be careful that any inquiry of a 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


OCIAL Worx Year Book, 1941: Edited by 
Russell H. Kurtz. 793 pp. Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York, N. Y., or THE 

Famity. $3.25. 


The Year Book series now covers a decade. 
The new biennial edition continues the encyclo- 
pedia and directory features which have made its 
five predecessors “the most valuable single source 
of information about contemporary social problems, 
and machinery for dealing with them,” but by 
expansion in size and changes in organization, it 
provides for a much more extensive treatment of 
the topical articles. 

This issue reflects the widespread changes of the 
depression decade, and perhaps (in view of the 
national defense program) stands on the brink of 
another period of sweeping alterations. Part I 
contains topical articles on various phases of social 
work, including recent, accurate, quotable infor- 
mation on all national organized welfare activities, 
public and private. Part II contains a compre- 
hensive, descriptive list of national agencies. An 
index and selected references add to the usefulness 
of this indispensable mine of information. 


NTRODUCTION to Soctrar Work: 

Josephine Strode in collaboration with Pauline 

R. Strode. 219 pp., 1940. Harper and Brothers, 
New York or Tue Famtiry, $2.50. 

As this book has been chosen in the December 

issue of THe Famiry as the Social Work Book- 
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situation be impersonal and dispassionate. Since 
any inquiry, according to our present methods, 
represents an examination by one’s peers, with the 
executive and the agency on the defensive, on 
charges of violations of personnel standards which 
are not codified, it is questionable whether we can 
eliminate the emotional element. We even might 
consider whether, in attempting any such inquiry, 
we have not put the cart before the horse and 
should hold any further such proceedings in abey- 
ance until we have put sound foundations in the 
way of accepted criteria of personnel policies and 
practice, before we hold any person or agency 
responsible for violation of norms not yet in exist- 
ence. Such restraint might hasten the construction 
of the foundation. 


(Mrs.) ANNE F. FENLASON 
Dept. of Socialogy and Social Work 
University of Minnesota 


Book Reviews 


of-the-Month and since such choice may indicate 
to many readers professional recommendation and 
endorsement, the reviewer assumes additional re- 
sponsibility. It is necessary to state that in the 
opinion of this reviewer the selection of Miss 
Strode’s book should not bear that implication. A 
book on social case work, written for staff mem- 
bers of departments of public welfare, may have 
wide sale. For the professional group to support 
any but the best currently available literature in 
social work may have grave consequences. 


The chief collaborator of this book, Instructor 
in Social Case Work in the Department of Rural 
Sociology at Cornell University, undertook a three- 
fold task impossible of fulfilment. No single book 
can “meet the needs of instructors of under- 
graduate courses in social case work, and of super- 
visors of staff-development programs in public and 
private welfare agencies” {and] “ social 
workers who wish to increase their understanding 
of social case work and prepare for civil service 
promotional examination.” An incidental fourth 
use, also described in the preface, is for committees 
of examiners “in the preparation of questions for 
civil service tests.” 

We should seriously question, in the first place, 
the justification for undergraduate courses in social 
case work. Some orientation to social problems, 
yes, but not any attempt to teach the content of a 
professional method. The teaching of the profes- 
sion of social work is, and for some time has been, 
recognized as a function of graduate schools. There 
is a national, accrediting organization for schools 
of social work and professionally we stand by the 
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standards we set. (We might note here that Miss 
Strode uses the terms “ profession of social case 
work” and “profession of social work.” Social 
work is the profession, social case work one of 
the methods used in the profession.) In the second 
place, it should be clear that the difference between 
the teaching of social case work and the in-service 
training of staff members lies in purpose, method, 
and content. This difference is unrecognized in 
Miss Strode’s book. 

In the light of the irreconcilable purposes of this 
book it is natural to find it a combination of case 
work, public welfare administration, and public 
assistance. One would wish the material to be 
well organized, clearly focused and liberally docu- 
mented with illustrations of the practice of social 
case work. The two examples which Miss Strode 
gives are of clients’ group meetings. 
~ The approach to the material fluctuates between 
a popular style and the use of scientific terminology. 
There is no “leading up” to make the scientific 
phraseology intelligible to the beginner. For ex- 
ample, Chapter 3, “ Through Individual Therapy 
to Mass Relief,” plunges into “bringing to con- 
sciousness . . . hidden reasons for his failure to 
function successfully” or, “assuming a rdle to 
enable a client to play out his hostilities or am- 
bivalences,” before the reader has had any definition 
of these terms or of modern social case work or a 
description of problems and services to which such 
terms are applicable. 

The scope of the material on public welfare and 
the method of treating it are similarly imprac- 
ticable. Chapter 1, called “ English Poor Laws,” 
covers in ten pages the period from 476 A.D. to 
the report of the Royal Commission on Poor Laws 
in 1909. After three chapters devoted to the 
organization of private welfare agencies in Eng- 
land and the United States, there follow three 
chapters on public welfare in the United States 
while Chapters 8 through 17 cover material on 
social case work. Chapters 18 through 23 are con- 
cerned with areas of service in unemployment, child 
welfare, youth adjustment, old-age assistance, aid 
to the blind, vocational rehabilitation, public health 
and medical care. An appendix on social planning 
in Great Britain describes the 20th century develop- 
ment of pensions and social insurance. 

It is regrettable that there should be incomplete 
interpretations in the historical material. Discuss- 
ing the consequences of the Black Death the 
author remarks (page 5) that the individual laborer 
was “free to go.” On the following page she 
mentions that laws such as the Statute of Labour- 
ers, 1349, “were largely repressive,” but the two 
statements are not tied together. Again, it would 
be more helpful to the student to understand “ less 
eligibility” not only as an “ outstanding provision 


of the Poor Law of 1834,” but as a principle, which, 
first expressly stated in the Report of the Royal 
Commission of 1834, can be traced for generations 
in programs of public assistance and in the attitude 
of the public toward the able-bodied unemployed. 
The Poor Law of 1834 is discussed in half a page, 
with no explanation of the circumstances leading 
to the creation of the Royal Commission; and with 
no discussion of the other tenets underlying the 
Act. 

In the chapter on the Social Security Act, dis- 
cussing Aid to Dependent Children, the statement 
is made that aid is given to children “who have 
been deprived of one or both parents.” The defini- 
tion, Sec. 406 of the Act, says “who has been 
deprived of parental support or care by reason of” 
various factors. Miss Strode’s statement omits 
economic need of the child, would imply that any 
orphan or half-orphan were eligible if he were in 
school and under 18, and in the home of a “ respon- 
sible family.” The Act definitely indicates in whose 
homes the child may live, in degree of kinship. 
When federal reimbursement to the states is ex- 
plained, the author does not differentiate between 
amounts of assistance and administrative costs. 
While it could be argued that such inaccuracies 
hold little importance for the undergraduate stu- 
dent, it would be serious for anyone preparing for 
a merit system examination. 

Unfortunately Miss Strode suggests that, in 
default of agency case records, life experiences of 
the students be used for case material. It is un- 
necessary in this review to discuss the error and 
futility of such procedure. 

There are other grounds for questioning the 
quality of this book. We refer to such statements 
as “the families of soldiers were not of the pauper 
class” (page 28, in relation to Welfare Problems 
in 1917-19) ; on page 80, a paragraph headed “ No 
Ethical Judgments” disposes in ten lines of a 
problem that would still be confusing to the stu- 
dent after ten pages. In Chapter 14, discussing the 
use of social resources, the dangerously erroneous 
statement is made that “ Social workers know that 
physicians, lawyers, social workers, nurses, judges, 
educators, and other professional people respect the 
confidential nature of case material and that they 
can be trusted with detailed information about client 
problems.” 

In closing, it may be said that the instruction 
of either college students or agency staff is not a 
“ reading-made-easy ” matter. Professional educa- 
tion, which for good reason provides separate 
courses in public welfare, social insurance, social 
case work, and so on, cannot be compressed into 
one volume. The reviewer is not suggesting that 
Miss Strode intended to do this, but that her selec- 
tion of material is a combination of all these, and 
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that it therefore does not serve the three major 
purposes for which she wrote the book. 
JEANETTE REGENSBURG 
Associate Professor of Social Case Work 
Tulane University School of Social Work 


PPLICANTS ror Work Retier—A Study of 
Massachusetts Families under the FERA 
and WPA: Elizabeth W. Gilboy. 273 pp., 

1940. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., or THe Famiry. $3.00. 


This study was made under the auspices of the 
Harvard University Committee on Research in the 
Social Sciences, of which the author is secretary. 
The data were taken from records of the FERA 
and WPA and much of the work was done by 
workers assigned by these agencies. In addition, 
wide and discriminating use was made of studies 
already available, from which pertinent data were 
recombined and offset ingeniously against each 
other in the attempt to bring out “the economic 
nature of those who were made eligible for work 
relief in Massachusetts, with some attention to 
their economic status before and after the pro- 
vision of work relief, and their chance of re-employ- 
ment.” 

Nearly 3,000 cases were studied in various 
groupings, and the facts presented as to income 
and its sources, property ownership, debts, and 
expenditures. Conclusions on these points are quite 
in line with the findings of other serious students, 
and are markedly different from popular concepts 
of the “ typical reliefer.” 

Dr. Gilboy finds that applicants for work relief 
“were not ne’er-do-wells or paupers” but “ respon- 
sible citizens who had lost their jobs as a result of 
economic circumstance before which they were 
powerless.” For such people “the provision of 
work relief is not a solution of their problem but 
an expedient which will be necessary until cyclical 
and technological unemployment can be controlled.” 
She is pessimistic, however, about the chances of 
reabsorption of the total number of employables on 
WPA into private industry. “The core of a 
probably permanent work relief problem in this 
generation” she feels is certain to remain. 

Dr. Gilboy states that she has emerged from her 
study with “a positive opinion in favor of work 
relief” for the able-bodied unemployed. She 
recommends continuance of “ federal control, with 
co-operation from state and local agencies.” Aban- 
donment of “ made-work aspects” is recommended, 
along with the “idea that all work relief projects 
must be non-competitive with private industry .. . 
[such competition being, in fact] practically 
inevitable.” 

Joanna C. Corcorp, 
Russell Sage Foundation 
New York, N. Y. 
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AMILIAL : Clara Harrison 
Town, Ph.D. 97 pp. 1939. Foster and 
Stewart, Buffalo, N. Y., or THE Famiry. $2.00. 


In this study the author, as psychologist with the 
Buffalo Children’s Aid Society, has gathered to- 
gether the facts regarding 141 families who were 
known to have two or more mentally defective 
members. The story is an appalling one—a drab 
picture of neglect, malnutrition, alcoholism, sexual 
promiscuity, illegitimacy, incest, and petty crime. 
Dr. Town has refrained from even discussing the 
problem of causation. Reading between the lines 
one would judge that she gives a great deal of 
weight to the element of inheritance, but her point 
is well taken that whether we regard these costly 
“ foci of feeblemindedness ” as products of heredity 
or of social environment, or both, we are doing 
very little that is constructive in regard to them. 
Some of the material given may be questioned 
from a research point of view but some of the best 
authenticated facts are the most startling. 

Throughout this little book Dr. Town drives 
home the serious errors which the community per- 
sistently makes in its handling of the mentally de- 
fective: the failure to diagnose mental defect while 
the child is of school age, failure to provide suffi- 
cient special education, and, most serious of all, 
the community’s failure to provide work for this 
group. Her strong recommendation for a per- 
manent program of sheltered workshops for the 
mentally defective is one that will be seconded by 
every social worker and psychologist familiar with 
this situation. 

The book has many flaws from a literary point 
of view and from a research point of view. It is 
repetitious at times and it is lacking in the com- 
pleteness and exactness that would improve its 
scientific value. It is, however, with all its faults, 
a valuable presentation of the indictment against 
American communities for their stupid handling of 
the vital problem of mental defect. 


Cari R. RoGErs 
Ohio State University 


LINICAL OrGanizaATION For CHILD GuID- 
ANCE WITHIN THE ScHooLs: Compiled by 
Elise H. Martens. 78 pp., 1939. Bulletin 

15, U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 20¢. 


This bulletin reports a conference called by the 
Federal Education Department in 1938, “to gather 
a group of specialists actively engaged in work of a 
clinical nature, with particular relation to child 
guidance programs in school systems ... and to 
stimulate school administrators and other civic 
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leaders in communities in which no form of clini- 
cal organization as yet exists, to seek possibilities 
for service in this field.” This group of specialists 
included psychiatrists, psychologists, educators, but 
no representative from the case work or any 
other social work field—a strange omission since 
in most clinical set-ups in schools the number 
of case workers exceeds that of psychiatrists or 
psychologists. 

There is a detailed description of set-ups in 
county and city clinics throughout the country, 
accompanied by graphic charts showing personnel 
and their administrative relationships. 

The reader is impressed, however, by the seem- 
ing lack of understanding of real standards for 
clinical work on the part of the compiler, who is 
inclined to underestimate them in her discussion. 
This seems unfortunate inasmuch as educators are 
already too prone to think in terms of “ guidance” 
rather than specific services from workers with 
specialized background and training. 

Under a paragraph labeled “ The Case Worker,” 
she states, “A third type of service is also impor- 
tant, namely that represented by the visiting 
teacher, psychiatric social worker, or person with 
equivalent responsibilities.” It is just those indi- 
viduals “ with equivalent responsibilities ” but with- 
out the training for them, that school administra- 
tors are so likely to choose, and from whom most 
mental hygienists would pray that the schools be 
delivered. Too little emphasis, also, is placed on 
the importance of integration of services, and time 
required for treatment. 

One cannot help regretting the vivid chart of the 
Jersey City clinical set-up, and the compiler’s con- 
clusion that “its program is of particular interest 
because it not only co-ordinates the usual child 
guidance services of the school system but brings 
into immediate relationship to them the services of 
one police inspector and five plainclothes officers.” 
It seems deplorable that this report should include 
as acceptable in a clinical program such an accent 
on authority, and it is especially unfortunate that 
many school administrators fairly remote from the 
mental hygiene point of view may be influenced by 
it. Most case workers have reason to feel that too 
many school children are already suffering from 
an overabundance of authority, even though not in 
uniform. 

In general, one wonders whether the pamphlet 
has accomplished its objectives in stimulating 
school superintendents to seek the right kind of 
services for their individual pupils, or whether it 
has rather added to their confusion. 

Suir_ey LEONARD, 
Bureau of Child Guidance, 
New York, N. Y. 


ENTAL Hycrene Project at KINDERGAR- 
TEN Levet, 1937-1939. Report to the 
Board of Education, City of New York, 

by the Mental Hygiene Committee of the Voca- 
tional Adjustment Bureau for Girls, Inc., 421 E. 
88th St., New York. 190 pp., 1939. Free. 


Those who have responsibility for young chil- 
dren, whether in classrooms, orphanages, day 
nurseries, or other social agencies will be inter- 
ested in the findings of this qualitative study which 
emphasizes the need for early childhood person- 
ality adjustment if attempts to prevent more 
serious difficulties during adolescence and later life 
are to be increasingly effective. Problems requir- 
ing specialized treatment were found to be “ both 
numerous and severe and often unrecognized at 
kindergarten level.” It is recommended that quali- 
fied workers spend a short period observing these 
four- and five-year-olds in order to select children 
in need of intensive specialized treatment or special 
management by the teacher with perhaps modifi- 
cation of method. Any real mental hygiene pro- 
gram in the school system should begin at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 

In spite of differences in economic, racial, social 
status, and age groups in the kindergarten groups 
studied, forty per cent of the children presented 
definite evidence of personality and school mal- 
adjustment. Ten to fifteen per cent of these diffi- 
culties were severe enough to require intensive 
study and treatment by a child guidance agency. 
Psychological factors in the home outweighed in 
importance differences in economic or occupational 
status. 

Classroom observation, physical examinations, 
psychometric tests, home visits, psychiatric inter- 
views, conferences with teachers, parents’ meetings, 
and most important, perhaps, an analysis of kinder- 
garten procedure with particular regard for the 
behavior and mental health of the pupils in the 
four New York City public schools studied, were 
all utilized in securing a complete picture of the 
children. The critical analysis of the value of 
methods used in this study would prove most help- 
ful to those undertaking further research in this 
field. 

Miiprep P. 
Hope Day Nursery 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EWISH Famiry Myta or Fact? 
Stanley R. Brav. 130 pp. 1940. Nogales 
Press, Vicksburg, Miss., or THe Famury. $2.50. 


This interesting study briefly traces the his- 
tory of the Jewish family from earliest times to 
the present, analyzes the concepts regarding its 
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solidarity, and proceeds to inquire into the validity 
of current theories about Jewish family solidarity. 
The study is based on a review of the literature 
and on answers to questionnaires submitted by two 
groups of families: one group consisted of 130 indi- 
viduals, practically the entire Jewish population of 
Nogales, the other comprised 149 non-Jewish indi- 
viduals selected by church leaders in that city. 
The questionnaires inquired into such items as sex, 
age, income, education, frequency, intimacy, and 
intensity of familial relationships, and so on. On 
the basis of these answers, the author constructed 
a series of tables comparing attitudes and practices 
in Jewish and non-Jewish family relationships. 
The findings do not reveal any startling differences 
between Jewish and non-Jewish families. To be 
sure, some differences do exist. But nowhere are 
they either so striking or consistent as to be 
especially significant. 

The most important question arising in this 
study relates to the comparability of the two 
groups. For, whereas the study includes prac- 
tically the total Jewish population with the neces- 
sarily wide range of background, cultures, social 
and economic status, the non-Jewish group is 
limited to families selected by a “committee of 
non-Jewish church leaders” on the basis of such 
criteria as permanency of residence, church mem- 
bership, normalcy in family life, and so on. The 
non-Jewish group was, therefore, rather heavily 
weighted in the direction of family solidarity. 
Despite this bias, however, the Jewish group com- 
pares rather well. It may not be too much to 
assume, as the author suggests, that if the non- 
Jewish sample were representative of the entire 
non-Jewish population, as was the Jewish, the 
differences would be more marked and more con- 
sistently in favor of Jewish family solidarity. 


Some of the tables are extremely interesting and 
challenging. Table 3, grouping the families accord- 
ing to income, shows that the Jewish families 
enjoyed a much smaller income than the non- 
Jewish families. 

Table 4, detailing the education of the two 
groups, again shows them to be dissimilar. The 
non-Jewish group is decidedly higher in educa- 
tional status and achievement. These two tables 
clearly indicate that the groups are not comparable, 
and the results may, therefore, be considerably out 
of line. Whether income and education affect 
family solidarity and to what degree as well as in 
what direction are, of course, open questions. It 
is to be regretted that the author did not test the 
comparability of his basic data. 


Maurice J. Karpr 


Graduate School for Jewish Social Work 
New York, 
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MOTION anv Conpuct IN ADOLESCENCE: 
Caroline B. Zachry in collaboration with 
Margaret Lighty. 563 pp., 1940. D. Apple- 

ton-Century Co., New York, or Tue Famity. 

$3.00. 


This book represents a digest of the observations 
gleaned in a five-year study which the Progressive 
Education Association conducted in the field of 
adolescence. The staff of the study included edu- 
cators, psychologists, psychiatrists, physicians, 
anthropologists, sociologists, and psychiatric social 
workers. Such a list of related fields gives one 
an idea of the vast scope of material covered. 
Perhaps it was because so much was attempted 
that this volume has at the same time such great 
value and such serious weaknesses. 

The greatest value lies in the authors’ fine 
attempt to bring to the teacher a well rounded 
understanding of the individual adolescent as he 
has developed from infancy within his own family 
group. The case worker will welcome this thought- 
ful exposition on psycho-sexual development as it 
is seen in the expanding social life of the child 
and finally as it has bearing on adolescent school 
relationships. 

The study reflects a growing interest in school 
guidance workers and counselors “who should be 
available when needed to help the teacher in all 
his interpretations of the conduct of students, of 
their work, of their plans.” Public and private 
schools alike have struggled through a period of 
severe curtailment of such “frills” as visiting 
teachers. In the past several years, however, there 
has been an increasing effort within the schools 
to meet the needs of their own young people. The 
development of guidance groups is one that case 
workers should watch with interest, for this is a 
field most closely related to our own. 

One regrets that material so important and so 
fine in its approach should be presented in such 
a repetitive, verbose form that the reader’s patience 
is not likely to carry him through the entire volume. 
However, the fine index and bibliography may off- 
set some of these difficulties. 

Dorotuy S. ENGEL 
Family Welfare Bureau 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


ANDBOOK or ELeMentary PsycHosioLocy 
AND Psycuiatry: Edward G. Billings. 271 
pp., 1939. Macmillan, New York, or THE 

Famity. $2.00. 


This carefully prepared handbook, planned as “a 
needed supplement to the textbooks in this field 
and to lead to a closer liaison between psychology 
and general medicine by broadening the physician’s 
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point of view to include behavior,” shouid find a 
wide field of usefulness. It has its greatest value 
for the medical student, who has but limited time 
to read voluminous textbooks of psychiatry while 
he is having his all too limited experience in mental 
wards. 

The sections on psychobiology and general prin- 
ciples of psychotherapy are too short and too con- 
densed to make the book of much value to the 
physician with little or no training in modern psy- 
chiatry and mental hygiene who wants to inform 
himself on its general principles. 

In the section on psychopathology the author has 
successfully condensed into 138 small pages the 
fundamental and essential principles of this difficult 
branch of medical science as they are now most 
generally understood and accepted. He has done 
this without over-simplification and, in this re- 
viewer's opinion, without creating the impression 
that the principles advanced and discussed are 
established beyond change. 

This little book also makes some contributions 
to the task of bringing together and clarifying the 
two systems of nomenclature now unfortunately in 
vogue in American textbook literature in psychiatry. 

The Handbook will be of some value to the 
trained psychiatric social worker but it is not to be 
thought of as an elementary textbook for nurses 
or the social worker untrained in psychiatric social 
work. 

Samuet W. Hartwett, M.D. 
University of Buffalo Medical School 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


OCIAL Patnotocy: Stuart Alfred Queen and 
Jeannette Rowe Gruener. 662 pp. 1940. 
Thomas Y. Crowell, New York, or THE 
Famiry. $3.50. 


This is Stuart Queen’s third book on this sub- 
ject. The first, written in co-operation with Pro- 
fessor Delbert Mann, represented a sociological ap- 
proach to social problems, illuminated by well 
chosen case histories. The second, written with 
Professors W. H. Bodenhafer and Ernest B. Har- 
per, viewed social problems as the product of the 
mal-functioning of social and personal organization. 
The present volume, written in collaboration with 
a teacher of social work, affords a selective adapta- 
tion of much of the content of the two previous 
volumes, revised and focused on the usable and 
tangible concept of social participation as an index 
of social adjustment. They conceive of social par- 
ticipation as membership and roles in social groups 
and activities that may be defined as cultural. 

The scope, even although sharply focused upon 
social participation includes wide discussion on the 


range of problems found in the former volumes: 
the aged, the crippled and disabled, the blind and 
the deaf, chronic illnesses, mental disorders, mental 
deficiency, low income, unemployment, limited edu- 
cation, racial prejudice and class barriers, illegiti- 
macy, desertion, divorce, transiency, child labor, 
and the gainful employment of women. 


The instructor looking for a text in such a 
course as “the field of social work” should be 
interested in the synthesized attack on social prob- 
lems by a sociologist and a social worker, not only 
as to content but also in the imaginative assign- 
ments suggested as projects for further study on 
each problem discussed. The inclusion of such cur- 
rent material as Social Security measures brings 
the book up to date in the discussion of subjects 
as social problems and also as to their treatment. 
The case histories, for the most part, are recent 
enough to illustrate the newest resources and meth- 
ods in treatment. The suggested readings at the 
end of each section show discrimination. The book 
also should be valuable to teachers of social prob- 
lems, to practicing social workers, and to any indi- 
vidual alert to social implications in the difficulties 
of human adjustment in our chaotic world. 


ANNE F. FENLASON 
University of Minnesota 


Case Work Paper Contest 


The Case Work Section of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work announces a second competi- 
tion for the demonstration of case work practice 
similar to the one which was held last year. The 
case work practice presented must be the partici- 
pant’s own work on an active case. Papers shall 
be presented according to the following rules: 


Open only to case workers of a minimum of four 
years’ experience carrying a case load in a public 
or private agency, of which two may have been in 
a professional school of social work. 


Manuscripts are limited to 2500 words of which 
not more than a thousand shall be case material and 
the rest discussion of case. Manuscripts must be 
typed and case material set off in distinguishable 
way. All case and place names must be disguised. 


The worker’s name, agency, address, and years 
of experience shall accompany paper in attached 
and sealed envelope. 

Writers of the three best papers will be invited 
to present them at a meeting of the Case Work 
Section at the National Conference at Atlantic City. 


All papers must be in by February 15. The 
judges, who will be selected by the Program Com- 
mittee of Section I, are under no obligation to 
return material. 


Send to Ruth Smalley, Chairman, Case Work 
Paper Contest, School of Applied Social Sciences, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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